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(" BINGHAMTON, (N Y) BEET SUGAR FACTORY—Photographed for American Agriculturist January, 1899 
j The first campaign of the Binghamton beet sugar. company was concluded last fall, the factory turning 
() out 15 to 20 tons refined granulated sugar per day during the hight of the season. Something like $100,000 was dis- 


crop. With the right kind of soil, climate and ample capital, we anticipate a bright future for this new factory. 


) tributed among farmers in that part of southern N Y for beets, this representing money paid for an entirely new 
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THE ONLY PEER OF 
MARK TWAIN’S HUMOR 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


SAMANTHA AT SARATOGA 





By 
Josiah Allen’s 
Wife 








FOR 10 CENTS. 


The book is nicely primted and sub- 
stantially bound in strong paper covers, 
and has mever before been sold in cloth for 
less than $2.50 a copy. We, however, 
PRESENT the book, postpaid, as herewith 
described, for only one new yearly sub- 
scription (other than the sender’s own) to our 
Journal, Orit will be sent postpaid for 10 
cents to all subscribers to our Journal 
already paid up to January Ist, 1900. 


OUR NEW EDITION 


gives all the reading matter and all the 
illustrations, the same as the copics 
which sold at $2.50. Over 500,000 
copies of this special edition, which contains 
272 pages, have already been sold, 
Remember that every yearly sub- 
scriber receives a free copy of our 1899 
YEAR BOOK and ALMANAC, 


“where princes of the old world, and the nabobs of the new, with their 





F T OK PUBLISHED This famous book, by Josiah Allens 
FUNNI 0 » Wife, consists of 272 PAGES with 
over 100 finely executed and humerous ILLUSTRATIONS. lt charms 


by its wit, and facinates by its fidelity to Nature. It was written under the 
inspiration of a summer season, mid the world of fashion at Saratoga, 


wives, their beautiful daughters, and all the gayest butterflies of 
fashion, display their personal charms, costly jewels, exquisite equipages, 
and revel in the extremes of fashionable dissipation. 


LAUGH AND CROW FAT. 


Josiah Allen's Wife is most popular with the masses, and this is by far 
her best book, and it is without a doubt the fummiest book of the century. 
Over 150,000 copies of this great book have been sold in cloth at $2.50 
each. Our new edition, however, of which over 500,000 copies have 
already been sold, gives all the reading matter and all the illustrations of 
the $2.50 edition. 








It is exceedingly amusing, full of delicious humor and of the bitter- 
est satire coated with the sweetest of exhilarating fun. 


SIO PFI I RE I I I PP BP MP I I ED 


TALMAGES FROM MANGER T0 THRON 





SIZE S 1-2 X 7 1-2 INCHES. 


ALMOST 
GIVEN AWAY, 














Embracing a New Life of Christ and a History of Palestine. 
544 Pages, Over 200 Magnificent lilustrations. 


TIANY LIVES CF CHRIST have been written, but there are none that will 
compare with this in Splendid Conception, Magnificence of 
Detail, or Eloquence of Thought and Diction. 


**T wrote this book,”’ says Dr. Talmage, 

» “forthe masses, Who are the masses? 

e most of folks. They are the nine hundred and ninety-nine out of the 
thousand. [ hope the title of the book will be suggestive of its contents. There 


are so many lives of Christ that I wished to get a name not yet employed.” 
| A | in order to qualify himself for 
5 A GE PAID Pp the responsible undertaking of 
writing the life story of Jesus. 
ISIT TO THE LAND OF THE BIBLE ite wes "eno rows miy 
equipped in every respect to make investigations, to picture 
Places, and to study the people of Palestine. 


IS DR, TALMAGE’S LIFE’S WORK. imatersain ond’ prepare 











ing for it since his first entry into the ministry forty years ago. It 


FOR 25 CENTS. 


Over 500,600 copies of From Man- 
ger to Throne have been sold through 
subscription agents and through other sources, 
and mostly at $3.75 each in cloth binding, 
and there are hundreds of thousands 
of people who have as yet mever had an 
opportunity of securing acopy of the book 
at other than this price. We, however, PRES-« 
ENT the book, postpaid, as described above, 
nicely printed and substantially 
bound in imitation buckram cover, for only 
one new yearly subscription (other than 
the sender’s own) toour Journal. OR it will 
be sent postpaid for 25 cents to all sub- 
scribers to our Journal aiready paid up to 
January Ist, 1900. 

Remember that every yearly ®sb- 
scriber receives @ free copy of our 1899 
YEAR BOOK and ALMANAC. 


SIZE OF BOOK 7X9 INCHES. 


WOOD'S NATURAL HISTORY. 


contains his best and grandest thoughts, 


NEW EDITION 
COLOR PLATES 





FOR 50 CENTS. 


Until now the complete WOOD’S NATURAL HIS- 
TORY has never sold in cloth without color 
plates for less than $1.75. With them, books 
of this character in cloth usually sell from 
$2.00 up. We, however, PRESENT the book 
nicely printed and substantially bound in heavy 
illuminated paper covers for two new yearly 
subscriptions (other than sender’s own). OR 
to any subscriber to our Journal paid up to 
January 1st, 1900, we will send the book post- 
paid for 50 cents, 

Remember that every yearly subscriber to our 
Journal, receivesa free copy of our 1899 YEAR 
BOOK and ALMANAC. 





ANIMALS, BIRDS, FISHES, REPTILES, INSECTS, ETC. 


The edition of WOOD’S NATURAL HISTORY which we offer, printed from our own 
new plates, unlike the popular editions previously published, covers all divisions of 
lower animal life. Over 600 SUBJECTS are shown in the text pages in black—600 
pages, 6x8 1-2 inches—1206 topics indexed. Besides all these our book possesses 


139 SUBJECTS IN BEAUTIFUL COLORS. 

A GREAT FEATURE namely, beautiful COLORED COVER, and 139 SUBJECTS 

jth, SHOWN IN COLOR. The cover and colored illustrations 

have been prepared especially for us at a great expense, and add not only to the inter- 
est, but to the value. 

THE ENTIRE NATURAL HISTORY OF THE WORLD. 
Its author, the world famous naturalist, Rev. J.G. Wood, M; A., F.L.S,, devoted years 
of bis life in preparing the charming descriptions and delightful anecdotes of all ani- 


mals, both domestic and wild, and in describing in the simplest language the habits, 
haunts, diseases, and peculiarities of the entire animal kingdom. This book is a rec- 





SIZE 6X8 1-2 INCHES. 


ognized authority all over the world, and is intensely interesting, 





FAMILY 
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ATLAS OF THE WORLD! 
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.. COLORs. 
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, Satisfaction Guarantees 
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SIZE OF BOOK 11X14 INCHES, 





With Ready Reference Marginal Index on Each 
Map, so that Any Place can be Found at Once. 


Also 59 Beautiful Plate Pictures, reproductions from photo=- 
graphs taken on the spot of Scenic Marvels, 
Native Habitations, Daily Pursuits, Amusements, etc., 
etc., of the inhabitants of our new Possessiens. 


79 PAGES OF 5-COLOR MAPS, CHARTS AND DIAGRAMS. 
OVER 200 ENGRAVED ILLUSTRATIONS IN THE TEXT. 


EVERY COUNTRY IN THE WORLD UP TO DATE. 
COUNTIES AND PROVINCES IN DIFFERENT COLORS. 


ATLAS AND ENCYCLOPEDIA. 


The chief feature of our Atlas is of course the maps,,. 
but these are supplemented by over 150 pages of 
text, presenting within an incredibly small space, a-vast 
amount of historical physical, educational, 
political and statistical matter, touching all coun- 
tries and governments of the world, 


PROFUSELY ELLUSTRATED. 








FOR 50 CENTS. 


The price at which this Atlas is offered 
has mever been approached, let alone 
equalled. $2.50 isa very low price for 
a book of this size, comprehe nsiveness 
and quality. We, however, by having an 
exceedingiy large edition. printed for our own 
subscribers only, are enabled to PRESENT 
it, postpaid, bound in heavy paper covers, in 
imitation buckram, postpaid, to. any one send- 
ing us only two new yearly subscriptions 
(other than the sender’s own) to our Journal, 
OR to any subscriber to our Journal paid 
to January Ist, 1900, we will send the 
book postpaid for fifty cents, 

Remember that every yearly sub- 
scriber to our Journal receives a free copy of 
our 1899 XEAR BOOK AND AL 
MANAC, 


GREATEST VALUE EVER OFFERED, IR 
PREMIUM. BOOK, 


Address orders to either of our offices, but. to avoid delay send to the one nearest you. 


ORANGE JUDD COLFIPANY, Publishers, 
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The Nursery. 








A LOVING MO’ T HER IS EVER WATCHFUL OF HER CHILDREN’ S 
COMF ORT,AND FOR THE BABY THE BEST IS NONE TOO GOOD 


eHVORY SOAP is used for the bath, and the little one nestles down 
t in bed with a contented cooing that plainly shows a sense of 
8) physical well-being. Ivory Soap is so carefully made that it is 
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ES selected for uses requiring a soap of extraordinary purity. It floats. } 
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American Acriculturist 


*« FARM * MARKETS * GARDEN « HOME « 


“Agriculture is the Most Healthful, Most Useful, and Most Noble Eaaployment of Man.”—Washingtes. 


Volume 63 


Increasing Interest i1 Shzep. 


As explicitly brought out in American 
Agriculturist’s annual report on farm ani- 
mals, printed a few weeks ago, the sheep 
and wool industry as a whole is looking 
up in the middle and eastern states, as 
well as further west. A close analysis of 
the replies to our inquiries clearly indicates 
this, developing some interesting facts. 
The point of depression in sheep growing 
seems to have been passed two or three 
years ago, with a general tendency since 
that time to recuperate. This, too, in spite 
of the low prices of wool, competition of 
western mutton and western wool, addi- 
tional expense of close fencing and the 
loss caused by dogs running at large. 

Replies from a considerable number of 
well posted people in the Empire state 
shcw in the proportion of two to one that 
owners of sheep are increasing their flocks, 


For Week Ending March 25, 1899 


their flocks, but some complaint that stock 
ewes are too high. Most of the ewe lambs 
will be retained. Farmers have little or no 
wool in Pennsylvania. Hardy Co, W Va, re- 
ports flocks increasing because sheep have 
paid better than any other stock, and about 
20 per cent more spring lambs for market. 
Encouraging interest is shown in sheep- 
growing in a few New Jersey counties, al- 
though of course dairying, trucking and 
fruit growing are in the lead. In the ag- 
gregate a fair number of spring lambs will 
be ready for early market. Maryland 
farmers are giving some attention to sheep 
growing, but there is room for enlarge- 
ment 


Sannin nee 
Growing Listed Corn, 
GEORGE T. PETTIT. 


The successful production of corn by list- 
ing requires a deep, light, porous, well- 


No. 32 


der, and if dry weather immediately fol- 
lows, the ground is apt to become so hard 
where compressed by the hoofs that the 
tender shoots have difficulty in penetrat- 
ing it. 

To have a boy follow the lister with a 
one-horse drill is a very common and also 
a very good way of planting where boy 
and extra horse are available, possessing 
practically all the advantages without the 
occasional possible disadvantage of the 
combined lister. Where the horse is lack- 
ing, some hitch the drill behind the furrow 
horse, letting him pull his share of the 
lister and the dpill, too. In this case the 
drill is unhooked from evener at the end of 
field, and other outside horse draws it on 
the return trip. The two-horse drill plant- 
er also is much used for the purpose anid 
does the work rapidly and well, provided 
there is plenty of loose soil in the furrows 
and the rows are very uniform in width, 
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FINE TEAM OF YOUNG NORMAN-PERCHERON HORSES 


This fine 
light dapple bays. 


admitted that this is rapid work. 


some slowly, others as rapidly as practi- 
cable. In the answers indicating no in- 
crease, various reasons are given; for ex- 
ample, the trouble with dogs, high price 
of land near cities suitable for trucking 
Purposes and the relatively low price of 
wool. So far as the last named is con- 
cerned, however, flock masters must not 
lose sight of the fact that wool is mate- 
rially higher than a couple of years ago. 
In some parts of the state, farmers have 
gone largely into dairying to the neglect 
of sheep. In a number of N Y counties 
Where something of a specialty is made of 
spring lambs for market, the usual num- 
bers are promised for early delivery; occa- 
Sionally a slight increase over last year. 
There is apparently less wool in farmers’ 
hands than usual at this time of year. 
Much the same conditions prevail in 
Pennsylvania, many owners. increasing 


team of Norman-Percheron horses is 
One weighs 1600 lbs and the other 1500 Ibs. 
team Mr Mason can plow five acres of clay soil in 12 hours. 


drained soil and rather dry climate, under 
which conditions it usually is of consider- 
able importance that the seed be placed 
in the ground soon after it is opened by the 
lister, and before the soil moisture has been 
evaporated to any considerable extent. The 
combined lister and drill (very like the 
single lister shown at Fig 1, but with the 
addition of a light drill attached directly 
behind the subsoiler) does the quickest 
planting, opening the trench and depositing 
and covering the seed at any required depth 
regardless of how deep the subsoiler is run, 
and always exactly in center of trench. At 
each passage across the field one of the 
horses walks in the furrow upon the row 
last planted, which, in ordinary seasons, 
does little if any harm. We occasionally, 
however, experience a wet, backward 
spring, when it is considered almost neces- 
sary to plant in soil a little on the wet or- 


the property of C. W. Mason of Monmouth Co, 
They are very gentle and can draw 
A 12-inch plow was used, set to run seven inches deep. 


New 
immense 


They are 
With this 
It must be 


Jersey. 
loads. 


otherwise the planting will not be always 
in center of trench, and this renders good 
cultivation much more __ difficult. The 
planter does not draw the soil in from the 
sides as do the small drills mentioned, but 
has the dry-weather advantage of firming 
the soil upon the seed. 
CULTIVATING THE CROP. 

For the cultivation of listed corn, many 
devices of the sled and knife type, known 
as ‘“‘go-devils,’’ have been patented. Tieir 
use has been somewhat spasmodic, and 
with varying satisfaction. The latest style 
is provided with disks, one to run on either 
side of the row, and followng these a pair 
of curved steel knives which work in the 
furrow bottom inside the track of the disks, 
the plants being protected by plank run- 
ners which follow the furrows between the 
disks, and by metal shields which follow 

[To Page 373.] 
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Sow Plenty of Clover Seed. 


H. 8. KRITZ, INDIANA. 





The farmer who would keep up and ever 
be increasing the fertility of his land can- 
not well sow too much clover seed. As the 
seed is generally a rather expensive article 
it becomes an important, and in some sea- 
sons, a somewhat difficult problem. In 
general, early sowing is best, especially if 
the ground is heaved or honeycombed with 
frost, as the seed will be well covered and 
thus protected from the late spring frosts. 
If sown late, the ground should be har- 
rowed, even if it is in wheat, with a light 
slope-toothed or common_ spike-toothed 
harrow, as both the wheat and the clover 
seed will be greatly benefited by the opera- 
tion. Sow plenty of seed—10 lbs to the 
acre is not too much, and if you do not har- 
row, it will pay to sow at different times, 
some early and some later, cross sowing it. 

Where clover sown last spring is much 
lifted, or “spewed,” as a great deal of it is 
this spring, the best treatment is to reseed 
the ground heavily with a mixture of red 
clover and crimson clover seed, and sow 
upon it some good brand of commercial fer- 
tilizer at the rate of 200 lbs to the acre. This 
will secure a good stand and cause the 
crimson clover to mature and be ready to 
cut along with the red clover not frozen 
out. It will also bring forward the young 
red clover and give it suffictent vigor and 
zrowth to carry it through the next winter 
and secure a heavy crop the next year. 
Wherever there is a field with spots of poor 
soil on the surface, special pains should be 
taken to so enrich them before seeding to 
clover as to secure a good stand and a 
heavy growth. 





Supplying Queen Bees. 
MRS A. L. HALLENBECK, NEBRASKA. 





Very often, especially after a severe win- 
ter, some colonies will be queenless in the 
spring. If no brood is found in the hive 
when other colonies have an abundance, it 
is not much use to hunt for a queen in that 
hive. Give them a frame of eggs or young 
brood from some other hive and queen cells 
will be found in a few days. It is best 
then to unite them with some other colony 
having a good queen, or if the colony is a 
very strong one and of enough value, a 
queen may be. purchased from the south 
and introduced. 

Queens can be safely sent by mail in 
April or May from the south before our 
northern breeders have commenced queen 
rearing. They do not cost any more than 
northern queens, and the way a colony with 
such a lively young queen will build up 
will surprise anyone who has not tried it. 
I have found that they winter just as well 
as native queens, here in Nebraska at least, 
and I think we have about as “tough” a 
winter with our sudden changes as is found 
anywhcre. 


Ss. SS 
Sorghum as Green Feed. 
J. W. SMITH, KENTUCKY. 





Select a good piece of land, not too rich, 
as it will lodge badly on a very fertile 
soil. Break as early as possible, preferably 
sod, and as soon as all danger of frost is 
over: Prepare thoroughly by harrowing 
and dragging or rolling, but never rebreak. 
Then have the seed perfectly clean. I pre- 
fer the red top variety of sorghum. For 
seeding I use an ordinary eight or nine 
hoe wheat drill, and stop up all the hoes ex- 
cept the second one from the outside on 
each end. Set the drill to sow about one- 
half bushel of wheat per acre. You may 
think the crop will be too thin, but if your 
seed is good, time will prove that it is all 
right. Commence on one side and drill 
back and forth, as in sowing wheat, except 
that the wheel must run about ten inches 
from the other wheel track, instead of in 
the last hoe track, as in sowing wheat. I 
prefer sowing east and west, as the crop 
shades the ground and keeps it moist. 
Cultivate the same as corn, keeping down 





FARM AND FIELD 


all weeds and grass while it is small. Com- 
mence feeding as soon as it is in bloom 
and feed as long as it-lasts. Cut it close to 
the ground and feed it either as it leaves 
the field or cut into two-inch lengths and 
feed in that condition. Cut each day only 
what you want to feed that day, and if you 
take it to the barn, don’t lay it down, but 
set it up, as otherwise it will heat rapidly. 
If you cut it shorter than two inches the 
stalks will get crosswise in the cow’s mouth 
and make it sore. When there is danger of 
frost, cut and shock the same as corn, and 
you can feed it until Christmas. I don’t 
think it a good plan to feed after that 
time, as the stalks have generally begun to 
sour, . 

I feed it to hogs, horses and cattle, and 
all get fat. There is nothing better than 
a field of sorghum to help out pastures in 
the fall until you want to put your stock 
into winter quarters. The seed makes one 
of the very best feeds for poultry. I have 
been raising it for a number of years, and 
I believe I can get as much feed from one 
acre of sorghum as I can from two acres 
of the best corn. Where you first commence 
cutting your cane it will sprout up very 
rapidly, but don’t let your cattle get to it, 
as it has been known to kill them. 





Eleven Millions Monthly—This expres- 
es in dollars the rate of our exports of 
breadstuffs the past eight months, some- 
what behind a year ago. We are sending 
abroad more wheat, but at a _ decidedly 
lower average price, as shown in our sub- 
joined table made up from official data just 
issued. Our exports of corn are running 
a little behind, while foreigners have lat- 
terly been taking only small quantities of 
oats, 

EXPORT TRADE IN GRAIN AND FLOUR. 
— r5 —y end’d ae 
Wheat, bu, 9,760.338 6,908,296 108,807,800 101,425,562 
Total value, $7,335.399 $6,431,028 $81,173,049 893,982.566 
Av value 76.2¢ 93. 5 5 


" 76.2¢ 93.1¢ .6e 92.6c 

Wheat flour,bbls, 1,611,194 — 1,363,157 12,405,306 10,449,906 
Total value, $6,236,385 $6,000,408 $5,380,857 $45,794,305 
Corn, bu, 14,731,917 18,295,°21 111,811,738 120,557,363 
Total value, $6,124,7-8 $6,519,216 $43,516,770 $41,096,356 
41.6¢e 5.6 38.9¢ 34.1le 


Av value, 35.6¢ s 
Cornmeal, bbls, 49,290 79,954 609,864 560,094 
Total value, $11,423 $172,353 1,358,676 - $1,155,958 
Oats, bu, 697,124 5,143,928 19,145,458 — 46,232,667 


Total valne, #5.973,652 $12,853,603 


Oatmeal, lbs, 4,207,322 6,842,027 41,760,353 48,952,564 
Total value, $86,268 152,492 $901,156 $1,118,889 
Rye, bu, 8'8,289 311,337 8 382,146 9,358,889 
Totai value, $534,894 $740,257 $4,800,535 4.929.029 
Barley, bu, 125.5!7 608,454 1,710,015 — 9,248,345 
Total value, $93,131 ~. $269,350 $1,064,339 $4,564,467 


Total, $20,873,773 $21,876,572 $189,169,034 $205,395.173 





Building Stone Piers—Country places 
are much improved by entrance posts of 
cobble stones, but to 
be attractive these 
must be laid up with 
great exactness. Ex- 
cavate to the frost 
line, and set up in 
the square excava- 
tion a box-like struc- 
Pe ture of boards, one 
VAlente:s side coming only to 
tees the surface. Fill in to 
‘jx7\ the top of the ground 
i #? «with loose rock and 
ts seft cement—soft 
wh? enough to run _ into 
all the crevices be- 
tween the stones. From the ground up, the 
stones should be laid up carefully in ce- 
ment, the sides of the box permitting the 
stones to be pushed out to make an exact- 
ly even surface. When the top is reached, 
the three boards can be sawed off at the 
surface of the ground, leaving the bottom 
of the pier encased, which will keep the 
frost from getting any lifting power on 
the stones. It will lift the boards rather 
than the stones. When the boards are re- 
moved from the portion above ground, 
carefully dig out the loose cement from be- 
tween the faces of the stones. 











American Horses in Paris sell at $200 
to 250 per head, the heavier ones for om- 
nibus and draft purposes and lighter for 
carriage animals. The horses most in de- 
mand in Paris are coachers five to six years 





old, which sell at 150 to 500, according to 
conditions. Eugene Vidal, th leading 
horse merchant in Paris, rs mmendgs 
American breeders to raise draft animals 
not too large, but on short legs, co npactly 
built, with clean bone and good action; 
also first class carriage horses, lich are 
very scarce and readily salable. Mr Vida) 
says the tendency of the Ameri: dealer 
seems to be to increase the size without 
regard to quality. 

Forestry Legislat.on should enacted 
which would give the state control of the 


1% million acres which have accrued from 


annual tax.sales. Legislation should algo 
be provided for the guarding of land set 
aside for forestry purposes, to prevent fires 


and trespassing, thus giving nature 4q 


chance to reassert herself. When all thege 
conditions can be brought about, about % 
per cent of the forest land that has been 
cut over and abandoned by the owner can 
be made to produce a respectable forest 


in 30 years.—[F. E. Skeels, Michigan. 





Handsome Posts from Rough Sticks~ 
Good looking fence posts about the farm 
buildings and 

along high- 

ways go a long 

way toward 

giving a thrif- 






ty, progressive 

appearance to 

a place. Where 

ce nani a one’s  fence- 

~ = osts are roug 
£5 “a knotepall 
Pe too small, per- 
haps, to square 

out properly, the plan shown in the cut 
may be used to advantage. The part of 
the post to be above ground is squared a 


little on each side as shown and then cov- 
ered with inch*boards. A cap is then put 
on to keep water out and a very handsome 
post is the result. 


Basket and Question Box. 


Seeding to Grass and Clover—W. E. V.: 
If the fields can be cultivated, your best 
plan will be to plow them up in the spring 
and sow on a bushel and one-half of oats 
per acre and harrow twice, then sow on 
about 15 Ibs of clover seed per acre and 
harrow once. If the season is at all favor- 
able, you will get a good stand of clover, 


After the oats are cut the clover can be 
turned under in late autumn, when the land 
can be seeded to winter grains. In the 
spring, seed heavily with a mixture of clo- 
ver and timothy. 


Growing Millet and Buckwheat—T. F. 
M.: Millet is grown much like any small 
grain. Plow the land and sow broadcast 
the latter part of May at the rate of 1 o 
2 pks per acre, if seed is desired. If you 
want the millet for hay, sow much thicker. 
It can be sown as a catch crop as late as 
July. Buckwheat is usually sown in June, 
or the seeding may be delayed until the 
early part of July. It is seeded broadcast 
much as any other small grain, using from 
2 to 5 pks per acre. This grain can be 
used as a catch crop also if desired. 








The Swamp Must Be Drained—c. J. F: 
Your patch of black loam with a blue clay 
subsoil, which is under water part of the 
year, will be of no value to you agricultur- 
ally until it is drained, No grass crop of 
any value can live under such conditions. 
Drain it out thoroughly and cultivate for 4 
few years and then seed to good meadow 
grass, if you desire. 


Quack Grass in the Garden—J. G. 5: 
About the only way to get rid of quack 
grass about the garden fence is to dig it out 
plant by plant. After this is done, take 
care to cut off every bit of growth that 
may appear. The chief point in killing ev! 
plants with roet stalks is to prevent growth 
abeve ground. The roots are smothered 
by this process and finally die out. 
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Growing Listed Corn. 





[From Page 371.] 
the runners between the knives. At first 
working, the disks are set to work the side 
of the ridge and throw away from the row, 
while the knives following draw the fine 
soil in around the young plants. For sec- 
ond working the knives are removed, the 
disks shifted to rear of runners and turned 
to throw in toward the row. Two of these 





FIG 1. THE LISTER. 


coupled together loosely, so as to be self- 
adjusting, form a two-row cultivator which 
is capable of furnishing entertainment for 
aman and four horses during two cultiva- 
tions of the crop. These machines gave 
quite general satisfaction last year and 
many were sold. Of course the disks do not 
penetrate and loosen the soil deep like shov- 
els, hence the land should not lie too long 
after second working or the middles may 
become so hard that the soil will break up 
in clods when the shovel cultivator is put 
in to lay the crop by. 

Notwithstanding the present popularity 
of the disk, the common two-horse shovel 
cultivator continues to do good work from 
start to finish, the young corn being pro- 
tected at first working by the use of either 





Fig 2. CULTIVATOR WITH TROUGH SHIELD. 


an inverted trough (a, Fig 2) tied to culti- 
vator so it will pass over the row directly 
between the gangs; or by the use of large 
sheet-iron shields, say 12 by 30 in, instead 
of the usual small ones. Skill is required 
to so adjust any cultivator for listed corn 
that it will do thorough work without be- 
coming a man killer or a horse killer. 

Some of the advantages claimed for list- 
ing are, that taking one year with another 
more corn per acre on more acres can be 
grown with same labor and expense than 
by plowing and surface planting; that the 
ground is more readily Kept clean, the soil 
being worked down as the plants grow up, 
thus permitting of reasonably deep and 
thorough culture without pruning the roots 
or unduly ridging the land; that the roots 





CORN PLANTS ON LISTED FIELD. 


being deep in the ground, the crop will en- 
dure drouth better and is not so liable to 
be blown down. But popular as listing has 
become in many states, it is not univer- 
Sally practiced. Some do not list at all, 
Claiming that in a series of years about as 
much corn can be raised by the old method 
and With less injury to the land by wasn- 
ing. Even our most ardent advocates of 
listing insist that the land shall be plowed 
occasionally, and thus it comes that in 
this section most farmers practice both 
methods, listing much more extensively, 
however. Being adapted only to the prep- 
aration of stubble land, either fall plowed 
or without plowing, it is possible that in the 
“od sections where tame grasses and a 
“oe System of rotation are coming in, the 
Sone may be losing rather than gaining in 
road and it is doubtful whether it will 

€ more popular than at present, 





KING CORN 









Bowker's 
Fertilizers. 


While in our 1899 catalogue we recom- 
mend what in our opinion is best suited to the 
needs of agriculture, yet we do not insist upon 


our views. 


On the contrary, we aim to supply 


everything in the way of plant food or fertili- 
zers, whether raw or manufactured, native or 
imported, which the markets of the world af- 
ford. With thisin mind, we ask each of our 
friends and patrons to study our ‘‘New De- 
parture’’ catalogue from his individual stand- 


point and special needs. 


We mail it free. 


BOWKER FERTILIZER COMPANY, 


43 Chatham St., Boston, 





68 Broad St., New York. 























Don’t Break Your Back 


with common hoes when 
you can buy this 


Hand Cultivator 


»and weeder and make gardening de- 
lightful. If you can’t buy it of your 
dealersend $1.25 for sample delivered. Agents wanted. 
The Ulrich Mfe. Co., 47 River St., Rock Falis, IlL 































of the BEST QUALITY and the PUREST 


HYDRAULIC. 
awarded :SS and 


di une a World’s Fair. Get our free 
astrated catalogue before buying. 
HYDRAULIC PRESS MFG. 

3 Main St., MT. OHIO. 








LAND ROLLER 77 2: 
STEEL 
Get catalogue of 1, 2,3 & 4 Horse FRAME 






Tread Powers, Sweep J 
Powers, Grain Separa- & 
tors, Hand and Power 
Corn Shellers, Grind- 
ing Mill, Potato and ——=S== 
Corn Planters, Cultivators, —SS= 

Engines, 3to 25 horse, mounted or stationary, etc. ——, 


S. 8S. MESSINGER & SON, Tatamy, Pa. 












GILEaD, 
W ELL Machines 
Over 70 sizes and styles, for drilling either deep or 
shallow wells in any kind of soil or rock. Mounted 
on wheels or on sills. With engines or horse powers. 


Strong, simple and durable. Any mechanic can 
operate them easily. Seud for cataiog. 


WILLIAMS BROS., Ithaca, N. Y. 


















BEATS SIX MEN. 


Isn’t it a saving of labor and money when one boy can do 
the work of six men and doit better? A boy with 


THE WIARD 
ADJUSTABLE WEEDER 


can cultivate as much corn, potatoes, beans, etc., as 6 men 
can witha hoe. Itcleans a strip 744 feet wide, has 35 oil 


SRT Oy tempered spring steel teeth and weighs 95 Ibs. It kills all 









wee 


ds, preserves the natural soil moisture and promotes 
«ue Plant growht. Excellent for “brushing” in grass and 
Byclover seed. 


There is nothing better and little as 
Ask your dealer for the Wiard. Circulars 


The Wiard Plow Co., Batavia, N. Y. 

















The Improved-RobbinsPotato Planter 
never misses and never doubles in a 
hill. It is guaranteed 


» give satisfac- 
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Good sense applied to potato plant- 
ing resulted in the Improved- 
Rebbins Potato Planter. Good 
mechanical sense perfected it, and 
good farming sense makes use of 
it. It saves time at the busiest 
time of the year, Saves wages. 
Saves crops by seeding every hill, 
Saves fertilizers by perfect sowing. 
Far better than hand dropping. 
Firat order in new territory secures 
special price. Irom Age ook of 
farm an ewe implements free. 
BATEMAN MFG. CO., 
Box 132, Grenlech, N. J. 
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SAVE MONEY! 


BUY YOUR FERTILIZERS DIRECT. 


You get the benefit ofsalesman’s expenses and agent’s profit. Our entire production 
goes from factory tofarm. Write for free samples and buok. 


WALKER, STRATMAN & CO., Hertr’s Island, Pittsburg, Pa. 
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Farm Gates. 
W. W. STEVENS, INDIANA. 





Take two pine or poplar boards, six 
inches wide, an inch and a half 
thick and as long as you want your 
gate. Have pickets one by four inches and as 
long as you want your gate high. Then a 
brace one by four inches, long enough to 








4 


DOW, \ 
HY ae <ilen ylgic= Min. nee" otha ae : 


A NEAT FARM GATE. 


reach from the lower corner of gafe on 
hinge end to top corner, where the latch is 
to be placed. Lay the two rails down on 
barn floor or trestles, if you have them, the 
proper distance apart, and nail on your 
pickets, putting four nails in each end, Saw 
brace to fit in between rails without notch- 
ing, and nail pickets to this. Bolt on hinges, 
having holes in same, so the bolts will pass 
through both picket and rail. At the other 
end bolt a paling on each side of the rail. 
Have a common latch made out of an old 
wagon tire or any old piece of bar iron 
and when this is properly secured your 
gate is complete. 
EEE 


Treatment of Frozen Fruit Trees. 





The recent cold weather killed some fruit 
trees completely and injured many others. 
Some of the tender varieties were killed 
back to the main trunk, while with va- 
rieties a little more hardy only the tips 
of the branches were destroyed. In call- 
ing attention to this the Ohio exp sta states 
that the best thing that can be done is 
to remove all parts that are seriously af- 
fected. It is well to wait until it is possible 
to determine about how much injury has 
been done, as shown by the discolored wood 
and shriveled bark; usually one warm spell 
is sufficient. It is possible to defer the 
work too long, as the frozen wood seems 
to have a deleterious effect upon the sound 
parts if not removed before growth com- 
mences. During March, and in some cases 
even as late as April, the pruning should 
be done. 

The quantity of wood to be removed will 
be determined in most cases by the extent 
of the injury. Peach trees which are from 
three to five years old and have never been 
pruned to any extent need special attention. 
In case the injury to such trees does not 
extend beyond the twigs and small 
branches, the best thing that can be done is 
to cut off all the branches to within one 
to three feet of the body of the tree. A 
tree five years old may have long, slender 
branches 6 to 10 feet in length, with most 
of the fruit-bearing wood near the extremi- 
ties. Such a tree needs topping, even if a 
crop has to be sacrificed in order to get it 
into proper shape. Thus the pruning is 
to be done not merely to remove dead 
wood, but .to get the trees into shape for 
future usefulness. They are to be so prun- 
ed that they can carry the next crop of 
fruit without breaking down. Of course 
it will be necessary to cut off limbs of con- 
siderable size in many cases, and it will 
not be possible to avoid naked stubs, yet 
this can be remedied the next season. 

This method of pruning peach trees has 
so many advantages that the loss of this 
season’s crop will really prove to be a bles- 
sing to those who take advantage of the 
present opportunity to get their trees into 
proper shape. In case of young trees, one 
or two years old, it may be found that the 
injury extends to the trunk and possibly 
to near the ground. If there is life above 
the bud the best thing to do is to cut the 


THE SEASON 


WORK OF 


entire top away. To prevent cracking the 
end should be covered with wax, or some 
material that will prevent the escape of 
moisture. American and Japanese varieties 
of plums should be treated in the same 
manner as peach trees, and possibly sweet 
cherries also. Apple and pear trees will 
probably need no pruning of the kind men- 
tioned. 


Best Tomatoes—Of the old Richmond 
type of tomatoes I never yet found one 
that was worth growing. This group 
includes such as Earliest in the World, 
Fifty Day, Early Ruby, and So-and-So’s 
earliest. Everyone of. them is wrinkled, 
small and full of seeds. There are plenty 
of excellent varieties, that are in fact just 
as.early as any of the small, inferior ones. 
Let me name a list to try. For extra early: 
Imperial, Fordhook First, Dwarf Champion. 
For later’ varieties: Stone, Matchless, 
Beauty. The three early varieties named 
will be found equally as good for late as 
for early sorts. This is not a large list, 
but with me it is certainly the most valu- 
able of all the well-tested sorts. There are 
new ones being tested, of which the Klon- 
dike is the most promising I have seen. Of 
course there are many other excellent sorts 
than those above named, but with my ex- 
perience of many years I certainly place 
these at the head.—[A. A. Halloday, Wind- 
ham Co, Vt. 

Scale Upon Apple Trees—A. S. R.: The 
apple twigs are covered with the scale, 
Lecanium persicae, which is found upon other 
fruit trees also. It is best destroyed by first 
scraping and rubbing the trees with any 
convenient blunt-edged instrument, then 
with a stiff scrubbing brush appiying a 
mixture of soft soap solution and crude 
earbolic acid, one part carbolic acid to 
seven parts soap solution, the soap solu- 
tion consisting of 1 qt soft soap and 2 qts 





. water. If trees are quite young and thin 


barked, scraping may be omitted. It tears 
the bark too much. This treatment should 
exterminate the scales, and is best done 
now. If they appear in early summer, 
spraying with kerosene emulsion is effec- 
tive as long as the young are active; after 
that it is of little consequence.—[W. A. 
Buckhout, Pa Exp Sta. 


Effect of Lime on Acid Soils—In some 
greenhouse tests at the Ala exp sta, up- 
land soils, sandy and deficient in humus, 
Savannah land, and light gray loam, usually 
too wet for cultivation, and the stiff, black 
soil from swampy hammocks were treated 
with lime. Lettuce planted on the first 
kind of land was a total failure. In the 
box containing the Savannah soil, lettuce 
on the limed portion was three times as 
large as that on the portion that received 
no lime. Radishes were hardly so good on 
the limed portion. On the hammock soil 
the lettuce was best on the limed end and 
there was apparently no difference with the 
radishes. 


Pear Blight and Peach-Leaf Curl—No 
cure is known for the pear blight. By 
keeping the trees in thrifty condition by 
means of good cultivation and applications 
of fertilizers they are not so apt to be at- 
tacked. An application of bordeaux mix- 
ture as a spray three or four times during 
the season will decrease the prevalence of 
peach-leaf curl. 





Best Soil for Forcing Lettuce—According 
to tests at the N Y exp sta, the best soil for 
use in forcing head lettuce, other condi- 
tions being equal, is that of a compact tex- 
ture and containing a good proportion of 
fine sand, clay and silt, lightened with well- 
rotted horse manure. 





Bean Anthracnose—This disease has 
been carefully studied by French scientists 
who conclude that seeds affected with this 
trouble are easily recognized by their light- 
er weight and also t. eir germinating pow- 
er. Plants from diseased seed are less re- 
sistant to subsequent attacks and seldom 
develop sound seed. 












“‘ Example is Bettep 
Than Precept,’ 


It is not what we say, but 
what Hood’s Sarsapariffa 
does, that tells the story, 
Thousands of testimonials are 
examples of what Hood’s 
has done for others, and 
what it will do for you, 


Scrofula — “Running scrofula soreg 
made me shunned by neighbors, Medical 
treatment failed. A relative urged me to 
try Hood’s Sarsaparilla. Did so and in few 
months the sores completely healed.’ Mrs 
J. M. Harcn, Etna, N. H. i 


inflammatory Rheumatism —‘ Two 
attacks of the grip left me with inflamma. 
tory rheumatism. Am 89 years old, but 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla cured me and I can 
climb stairs and walk anywhere.” J. Lovr. 
LAND, 373 Fargo Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Hoods Sarsapar 


- 4 ct 
Hood’s Pills cure liver ills; the non-irritating and 
only cathartic to take with Hood’s Sarsaparilla, 

















KEEP YOUR 





CHICKENS 


Strong and healthy if you want the Puillets to lay 
when five mouths old. When hens lay eggs for 
hatching, mix in their food every other day, 


Sheridan’s Powder. 


It strengthens the hens; you get more fertile eggs. 
Persons who succeed best with Poultry commence 


with little chicks; giving twice a week an even 
teaspoonful of Sheridan’s Powder mixed with 
each quart of food, gradually increasing the dose. 


Sold by druggists, grocers, feed dealers or by mail. 
Single pack 25c. Large can $1.20. Six £5.00, 
Exp. paid. L S. JOHNSON & CO., Boston, Mass. 





FOR 14 CENTS 


We wish to gain this year 200,000 
new customers, and hence oifer 
. 1 Pkg. 13 Day Radish, 10c 
1 Pkg. Early Ripe Cabbage, 10¢ 
“Earliest Red Beet, 10¢ 

“ Long Lightn’g Cucumber 10c 
“ Salzer’s Best Lettuce, 150 
California Fig Tomato, 20c 
“* Early Dinner Onion, 0 
* Brilliant Flower Secds,_ 5c 


Worth $1.00, for 14 cents, $1.00 
Above 10 pkgs. worth $1.00, we will 
mail you free, together with our 
great Plant and Seed Catalogue 
upon receipt of this notice & 14c 
postage. e invite your tradeand 

now when you once try Salzer’s 
secdsyouwill never get alongwith- 
., outthem. Onion Seed G8c, and 
eupalb. Potatoes at $1.20 
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te * a Bbi. Catalog alone dc. No, 148 
JOHN A. SALZER SEED €0., LA CROSSE, WIS. 





TREES 4to6 ft. at 3% cts.: 3 to4 ft. at % 
cts.; all lyr. from bud, healthy and 


thrifty; no scale. Official certificate accom 
panies each shipment. Sample by express if w anted. = 
ship any time. Trees kept dormant till May 10 
R. 8S. JOHNSTON, Box 3, Stockley, Del. 








Marshall, G. Mary, N. Ohmer, Seaford 
BERRY 10 for 15 B L 
ST R A PLANTS 40 (10 Fa.) 55¢ TRY 
varieties. Cat. Free. FINE 
WICK HATHAWAY, Madison, O. P 0 U L 





R complete Catalogue of Agricuitural B aks, aaaress 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, New York & 
Chicago. 
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Raising Turkeys. 


L. V. HOPKINS, IOWA, 





‘After the first laying is completed, confine 
the turkey hen in a clean place with plenty 
of food and fresh water. In a short time 
she will forget her inclination to sit and 
be ready for au ther laying. Some suc- 
cessful bi 2eders have their turkeys lay 
three times during the summer and allow 
them to rear the last brood. For a com- 
mon hen, nine eggs are sufficient for a sit- 
ting. Throw @ handful of lime or sulphur 
in the bottom of the nest. This will drive 
away mites and the gray louse. As a rule 
turkey esss hatch well. The first dose 
that my little turkeys receive is a pill in 
the shape of one W hole black pepper. Each 
little mouth is forced open and the pepper 
ressed down. 

The first food for young turkeys is Dutch 


or cottage cheese and their first drink the 


whey which is strained from the curd. 
Many people think the making of this 
cheese is quite a task, but it is in reality 
very simple. Let the curd strain through 
a colander and feed a little at a time at 
intervals of not more than one and one-half 
hours. This should be their sole food for 


two or three days. After this the diet may 
be changed to stale bread, soaked in whey 
or buttermilk. Boiled eggs are also valu- 
able. The cheese, however, should be the 
principal food until the fowls are a month 
old. An addition of a little pepper and oil 
cake meal is desirable. Corn meal in any 
form is almost sure death. 

The hen should be confined in a clean 
coop with the slats far enough apart to 
allow the turkeys to pass freely in and out. 
Move the coop every day and keep every- 
thing dry, as moisture is fatal. After the 
grass is thoroughly dry in the morning, 


turn the hens out for an hour or two each 
day and allow the brood a run, but they 
must not be given complete liberty until 


two or three weeks old. I have always 
thought that the delicacy of young turkeys 
is due in a measure to the rapidity with 
which feathers are grown. A young chick- 
en retains its down for several weeks until 
its body is well grown, but a young turkey 
begins at once to put out large feathers on 
its wings and tail. This enormous feather 
growth saps the vitality of the body and 
leaves it an easy prey to weakness and dis- 
ease. To overcome this tendency should be 
the aim of every breeder. 


Our Timepiece. 
R. R. 





We have a timepiece always true, 

Not very old or very new; 

At midnight and the break of day, 

Still keeping time in noisy way. 

When there’s to be a change of weather, 
Proclaiming it with ruffled feather. 

Each hour throughout the darkest night, 
We know our timepiece still is right. 

No need have we of watch or clock, 

So faithful is our barnyard cock. 


Poultry and Fruit Farm—E. J. W. (N Y): 
Your 127-acre mountain farm with southern 
Slope, good soil and well watered, would 
Probably be a good place for poultry and 
fruit, as you suggest. Having plenty of 
Toom, you could follow the colony plan, 
Scattering the fowls in flocks of 20 or 30, 
in simple, cheap houses without yards, The 
fruit lands, howev er, should be divided into 
yards and stocked with fowls enough to 
keep. down the grass, say 100 to the acre. 
Pears and Plums do well under such con- 





ditions, Small fruits and berries should be 
stown by themselves and the fowls kept 
out. You will need a few cows to keep 
down the grass on the uns yarded land. It 
Will pay you to sell the products to clubs, 


hotels 


Wi and private families, if you can. 
. ith your experience and knowledge of 
arpenter work you can start in a small 


Way and increase gradually without risking 
As to price of farm, $8000 
r high for a somewhat rough, 
ain farm of 127 acres, fair buildings 


much capital, 
Seems rathe 
mount 








THE. POULTRY YARD 


and located 40 miles from New York city. 


Good farms, well located and well adapted 
to business can be bought for one-half that 
For details of managing a poultry 


sum. 
plant, read H. H. Stoddard’s Egg Farm, 
Orange Judd company, New York and Chi- 
cago, 50c, and visit large growers. 





A Commission Man Writes: Persons 
having roasting stock during the late win- 
ter and early spring months should bear 
in mind that hard, “‘staggy’”’ roosters hatch- 
ed during the summer are not considered 
soft roasting stock, Hard “buddy” birds 
(so-called) are in light demand, and on our 
market grade but little better than old 


{7 ] 875 


cocks, ordinary laying hens, in fact, being 
much superior to them for roasters.—[W. 
H. R., Boston. 


A Chicken Worth Hatching will con- 
trive to get itself hatched. When hatching 
is progressing, remove gently once or twice 
the empty shells that might otherwise over- 
cap the unhatched eggs, but further than 




















this do not interfere—{H. H. Stoddard, 
Carroll Co, Ark. ° 
Experimental Shipments of specially 


fattened poultry from Canada to the En- 
glishmarket have been very successful. The 
birds shipped were first or second crosses, 
and sold at a handsome margin of profit. 








eran Winans iv 
THE H-O COMPANY’S... 


POULTRY FOOD 


»-- INSURES... 
MORE EGGS, QUICKER GROWTH, 


SHORTER MOULTING. 














IT IS A PERFECTLY BALANCED GRAIN 
RATION FOR THE MORNING MASH. 


POPS SSI POO SOOO 99O54OO00OOOO0 


For Prices and Literature address 


: THE H-O COMPANY, 


Agents Wanted. 


AAAAARAARAAARAR 


Ask D. J. LAMBERT, 
MICHAEL K. BOYER, 
SCHWAB BROS., - 
Or any Up-to-date Breeder. 














THE~H-O CO.’S 
SCRATCHING FOOD 
FOR POULTRY. .. 


Is the newest thing under the sun, and 
supplements our other Food. It is a night 
Food—an exercising food. 

These foods are tremendously popular 
with poultrymen ‘*who know.’’ 








BUFFALO, N, Y. 











Bone Cutters 


Green cut bone is essential 
to a balancedration forall fowls, 
young or old. The Webster & 
Hannum bone cutter has al- 
ways been the favorite with 
poultrymen. 

The new cutter-head is practically 

ble, absolutely self-regu- 

lating and self-feeding; cuts.meat and 

gristle as well as bone. Never clogs, 
award at World’s Fair, Chicago. 

Booklet all about hens and how to make them 
lay, free. Send your address. 


E. C. STEARNS & CO., Box- 38 Syracuse, N. Y. 
















HATCH CHICKENS 


Y STEAM—vwith the 
Pm perfect, self-regulating 


EXCELSIOR INCUBATOR 


ful operation, 

agen a. Ist- class hatcher made, 
GEO. H. STAHL, 

114 te 122 8. 6th &t., Quincy, Til. 












Circulars free, 
Send 60. for 
Tilus, Catalog. § 














FACTS ABOUT BEES 


and all about the production, handling 
and marketing of honey as taught in 
Gicanings im Bee Culture. 
It is a handsomely illustrated magazine devoted to 
the Apiary in its entirety. Sample copy and Book 
on Bee Cultureand Book on Bee Supplies, sent FREE to 
all who mention the name of this paper when writing. 


THE A. |. ROOT CO., MEDINA, OHIO. 


BOOM BUSINESS! 


Don’t be satisfied with poor 
xen omens at hatch thomenede ¢ of chi chick! 


PRAIRIE STATE INCUBATOR 


in all kinds of competi 

ba aul kinds of machines. Getour 
page catalogue with supplement 

PRAIRIE STATE INCUBATOR CO., HOMER CITY, PA 














THE IMPROVED 


VICTOR Incubator 





Hatches a a ~y Abso! 
self-reg » simplest, mos' 
feliable, and oe t first-class Hatcher 


ip the market. Olrew 
GEO. ERTEL O0., QUINOY, ILL. 





LIFE PRODUCERS 


SUCCESSFUL INCUBATORS. 


FE PRESERVERS 


SUCCESSFUL BROODERS. 
_ about them in our 148- 
logue. Mailed for 6 cents 
DES MOINES INCUBATOR CO., Box 104, Des Moines, la. 









DON’T TAKE CHANCES! 


~~ ay Ineubater and pay for it befere 

giving it a trial, bogs you ——. 

you will know wheth tu at 

fa oy Tait aan 
Get our large cai 

and oe on Lath tion and Poultry Helps 

and read the terms. Sent on receipt of Sc, 


Co. 62 Adams St. Delaware City, Del- 















HICKEN MONEY ::- — 


to get it; how to mate, 
if market _Donltry. Cate oo ~ ee 9 
| 8 | ay - a cost of same. 
ie ete . 


GXPH is sent FAs NS NUBATOR "ioc 





is contained in our Poultry Guide 


The Cyphers Inch. Co, Box 62. Wayland, N.Y. 








GNCUBATORS Fer'caraiogue, G: S: Suonn, Carding: 


ton, O. Agents wanted. 


eA. SURE n is THIN NS : 
2 =, 9 Set TT 
Ses chickens, iB dabooses 
ia. ess | = ater 
120 Raise eve: y chick that ‘well Baw on ng an fae 
Fall logue FREE. 


warranted. Cata’ 
Mascotte Ink, & Lumber Co, Box 12, Bedford, 0. 








SHOEMAR MAKER'S SsPOULTRY 


and Almanac Sfor 1899, 160 pages, 100 illus- 
owls, Incubators, Brooders, Po 

ouses, etc. How to raise Chickens successfully, their 

care, diseases and remedies. Diagrams with full 

descriptions of Poultry houses. All about Ineu- 
Brooders and thoroughbred Fowls, with 

lowest . Price only 15 cents. 

C. G@ SHOEBAKER, Boa 862 Freeport, Il} 
















$5 Hand Bone, Shell,Corn 
& Grit Mill for Poultrymen. 
Peiforter and testiusoninle Vree- 
Easton, Pa. 










WILSON. BROS., 








Special 60 Day Discount Sale 
on Our Latest Improved Standard Ineu- 
bators and Brooders. Valuable 
Catalogue and Discount Sheet for 6c. 
Flower City Inc. Co., Rochester, N. ¥. 
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Common Sense Pruning. 
H. E, VAN DEMAN, VIRGINIA. 





As spring comes on, it occurs to many 
nersons that their orchards need pruning. 
For years past their crooked, bushy tops, 
intergrown with watersprouts in many 
cases, have been mutely appealing for at- 
tention, and now they shall have it. This 
is the resolve of the man who has long 
neglected doing anything with his orchard 
more than to get as much out of it as pos- 
sible with an expenditure of little or no 
care. He may have meant well enough, 
but he has been mistaken in his ideas of 
profitable orchard management. 

In doing the long neglected pruning, it is 
not wise to go about it rashly. To make up 
for neglect by trying to do at one time 
what should have been done from time to 
time for several years past is impossible. 
When a number of branches have grown 
for a long time where they should not have 
been, to cut them away all at once is often 
a severe shock to the tree. It is a mistake 
to think that the more we cut a tree the 
better it is for it. Remember, that every 
cut or wound of any kind is a stroke at 
the life of the tree. It may be beneficial 
in the end or it may not be. The main 
thing to do is to use common sense about 
the matter. Do not think that severe 
pruning is always needed. It may be so, 
but there is danger of doing too much of it. 
Those who have radical notions, and I may 
as well say, ignorant notions, are apt to 
cut too severely. So-called professional 
tree pruners are very likely to be of this 
character. They often cut unmercifully. 
They want to show something done, so they 
make plenty of brush; just as some doctors 
do who give medicine of some kind to their 
patients in all cases whether any is needed 
or not, lest they be thought inattentive. 
I would rather risk almost any man of or- 
dinary good sense in my orchard with a 
few simple instructions about pruning than 
one of these tree carpenters. 

The principles of pruning, as I hold 
them, are to head rather low, to have a 
central stem, with branches that come out 
evenly and continuously, to allow no large 
limbs to cross each other or otherwise in- 
terfere. Train to a round, evenly balanced 
head. Great care should be used to know 
the habit of each variety, those which are 
of upright habit being headed lower and 
cut back on top to prevent too tall growth, 
and those of drooping or spreading habit 
being treated exactly the reverse. Do not 
cut off all the twigs along the main 
branches, for they are needed to shade 
them and sometimes bear considerable 
good fruit, especially in case of the peach. 
No stumps should be left, but the cuts 
made exactly at the crotches. It has been 
proved by careful experiments that it does 
not pay to cover small wounds with any- 
thing to protect them from the weather 
while they are healing. Large wounds, 
such as are over an inch in diameter, 
should be covered with any common paint, 
which is cheap and as good as wax or any- 
thing else for this purpose. If these ideas 
are reasonably well followed there will be 
little or no need to secure the advice of an 
expert to show any sensible man how to 
do the work well. 


Growing Horse-Radish Commercially. 








This crop will yield best returns in a soil 
of medium texture in which there is a good 
supply of plant food and an abundance of 
humus. Moist, not wet, soil should be 
chosen for this plant, since it there thrives 
best and forms roots of the finest quality 
and the largest size, while in very dry sit- 
uations the roots will be small and woody 
and will lack, to a large extent, the pun- 
gency so valued in this plant. The subsoil 


should never be hard and dense, since this 
character tends to induce branching of the 
root. 

The plowing should be deep, even to the 
extent of bringing up a slight amount of 


ORCHARD AND GARDEN 


the subsoil, and the inversion of the ma- 
nure should be complete. Since the root- 
lets that find most food are the ones that 
will grow largest and will be the most un- 
desirable (except for replanting the. follow- 
ing year), the lower they are placed upon 
the main root the better. Their position 
may be largely controlled by the location 
of the manure. Hence the lower this is, 
within certain limits, the better. After 
plowing, the ground should be thoroughly 
pulverized by harrow or cultivator. It is 
important that a weeder or a light harrow 
be used upon the land once in 10 days and 
after every rain that forms a crust. This 
practice should be continued until the 
young plants are even an inch or two tall. 

Since horse-radish very rarely pro- 
duces seed the grower relies upon the small 
roots produced upon the “sticks,” as the 
marketable roots are called, for forming 
his plantation. These laterals are removed 
at the time of digging, are trimmed ready 
for planting, and stored in bundles in root 
cellars or buried in the earth. Any part of 
the root will grow, but it is found that 
pieces 4 or more inches long and a quarter 








during the cool autumn months, 
the roots, if still in the ground, are not j; 

jured by frost, the digging is usually a 
ferred until late fall or at least 4 


and since 


until the 
more tender crops are all attended to. Th 
digging may be done with a Spade, or loan 
a larger scale with a plow. The storing of 
the roots may be either in root cellars or 
in pits. As a general thing the pits are to 


be preferred, since the roots so stor d retain 
their good appearance, their crispness and 


their pungent flavor better than when 
stored in cellars. When the roots are 
trimmed for storage the latera] branches 
are saved, trimmed, and buried or storeq 
in sand in root cellars, to be used the fol- 
lowing season for the production of a new 
crop. At no time should the roots be left 
exposed to the sun and air, since the y lose 


more or less of their good qualities py such 
treatment. 


a 

To Fight the Canker Worm—tThis de- 
structive pest should be attended to soon. 
Begin an examination of the trees at once 
and as soon as the presence of the cater- 
pillar can be detected, spray with arsenical 





CROSS OF JACKSON WONDER AND YOSEMITE MAMMOTH 


of an inch or more in diameter give the 
best results. The longer and the thicker 
the set, as a rule, the larger and finer the 
root it will produce. After the ground has 
been prepared, shallow furrows are made 
2% ft apart and from 2 to 5 in deep, ac- 
cording to -the method of planting. In 
these furrows the sets are dropped. Some 
growers place them flat, some ‘perpendicu- 
lar and others at intermediate angles, but 
always when set otherwise than horizontal, 
with the large or upper end nearer the sur- 
face of the ground than the small end. If 
the soil has been prepared and the weeder 
used as already described, the further culti- 
vation of horse-radish is usually easy. The 
cultivator may be run between the rows 
once a week and after each rain until the 
leaves of the plant pretty well cover the 
ground. (M. G. Kains, Circular 15, Division 
of Botany, U S Dept of Agri.) This will 
generally be done before the hot weather 
arrives. When once the leaves shade the 
ground the weeds will cease to be trouble- 
some and the shade will take the place of 
the soil mulch in checking evaporation. 
Since horse-radish makes its best growth 





poison, such as paris green or london pur- 
ple at the rate of one pound of the poison 
to 100 or 150 gallens of water. All the 
leaves of the trees should be reached hy 
the poison. If rain should follow directly 
after the application, the spraying must be 
repeated. Do not wait until the caterpil- 
lars have attained full size, for by that 
time considerable damage will have been 
done. If the worms are on the trees they 
will suspend themselves by a thread when 
the limbs are jarred. The newly hatched 
worms are olive green, but- when matured 
they are of a greenish yellow or dark 
brown. 


Bearing Age of Orange Trees—MrsH. §. 
R., Washington Co, Minn: Seedling 9- 
ange trees come into bearing six to eight 
years after planting the seed. They Will 
bear without grafting, although this pro- 
cess hastens the fruiting somewhat. When 
certain varieties are to be propagated the 
usual practice is to bud the seedlings whe? 
they are of proper size. Some kinds of - 
anges come generally true from seed. N4 
vel or seedless oranges can only be propa- 
gated by budding or grafting. 












A Promising New Bean. 


L. H. READ, WISCONSIN. 





Few people are aware of the fact that 
w varieties of vegetables of great merit 
‘ten produced and brought to perfec- 
tion by a little careful selection of crosses 
petween different varieties or species. 
Sometimes this work is very easy, and at 
other times it is quite difficult to fix the 
resulting product into a distinct variety. 
The accompanying illustration is from a 
single plant that was produced by one of 
the most wonderful crosses ever known. 
The female plant was the Jackson Wonder 


ne 
are of 


dwarf lima and the male plant was the 
Yosemite Mammoth Wax. The first plant 
resulting from this cross in no way re- 
sembled either parent, being a strong 


growing vine with a large number of green 
pods, producing nearly 200 beans of a 
speckled grayish color. When these were 
planted no two of them produced beans 
that were alike. The cutworms destroyed 
quite a large number of them, but of what 
remained there were two that seemed to be 
very distinct, one of them we named as 
above, Wonder Wax, and it is a wonder 
among wax beans. Pods are very round 
and of good size and excellent quality, be- 
ing a nice yellow color. In season it is one 
of the very earliest and it is very produc- 
tive. The seeds are much the color of 
Refugee, but larger, and we’ consider it the 
finest round-podded bean we have ever 
seen, 

The other prominent variety was as un- 
like this one as it was unlike either parent, 
the seeds being of a beautiful ivory white 
color and a trifle larger than White Kid- 
ney. They grow a strong, upright bush that 
is well covered with large, flat, green pods. 
We think this will be more productive than 
White Kidney and may take its place.~ It 
has been named Ivory Queen. Several 
other plants produced smaller white beans, 
all with green pods, but so far it has been 
impossible to fix the type of any of them, 
as each year we find every plant to vary 
more or less from its neighbor. 





Our Garden Contest Appreciated. 





The advancing season, the lengthening 
days, the activity of spring work, all seem 
to increase the interest in the Amierican Ag- 
riculturist garden contest. A. week ago we 
published in full the simple rules govern- 
ing this, and the splendid list of prize of- 
fers. For any forgotten points as to regu- 
lations, refer to your file. Meanwhile begin 
in earnest and with thoroughness the work 
in the garden. Testimony’ from our sub- 
scribers is coming to us constantly of ‘their 
appreciation of this grand opportunity. 


SE 

The Victoria Currant still holds first 
place among market sorts. North Star is 
equal to the Victoria in productiveness, but 
the berries are not quite so large. Pomona 
appears to be superior to Victoria, but fur- 
ther trial is needed to determine its value. 
Wilder is even more promising than Po- 
mona and will most likely become a stand- 
ard variety. Of the large fruited_ sorts, 
Cherry. Fay’s Prolific and Versailles are 
all excellent varieties, but not as vigor- 


1 and prolific as Victoria.—[Ohio Exper 
ota, 


The Freezing of Peach Buds—I. B., 
Brooklyn, N ¥: New Jersey, Connecticut 
and eastern New York are among the best 
Sections in the U S for raising peaches, 
pears and apples, although not all vari- 
eties do equally well in all sections. The 
freezing of peach buds depends more upon 
the condition of the buds and trees than the 
actual degree of temperature. Under fa- 
Yorable circumstances peach buds have 
Passed uninjured a temperature of 20 de- 
grees below zero, while at other times they 


gare been destroyed dt five or six degrees 
ow, 





Good Layers—I have 18 June pullets that 
ame produced in one week 7 doz and four 
888.—[G. W. Dean, Merrimack Co, N H, 





FRUITS AND VEGETABLES 


Phe Greeti. 
Pint Rose 


= FrRoe 
PHOTOGRAPH 
Forerunner of a new race of Melons. 
Everyone cam raise them. For home garden or for 
market. Of delicious quality; no blight, no failure. 
Its rich salmon flesh is phenomenally thick and always 
the same. Few seeds and small cavity. A rampant 
grower, prolific bearer and excellent keeper. Wo 
are determined to make this Melon GROW IN 
EVERY GARDEN IN AMERICA. We 
have tho right thing and are going to push it 
Have Melons and lots of them! The most delicious of all 
table deticacies. If you have failed to raise Musk« 
melons plant this AND NO OTHERS. Many 
Melons fail in the kitchen garden either in growth of 
quality; not so with this. 
Packet, 10 cts.; 3 for 25 cts.;2 oz. 50 cts., postpaid. 
With every order for 3 packets (25 cts.), we send gratis 
Jfomous ROCKY FORD Melon. 


$750 


in cash premiums 

for growing this Melon 

Sears sak Comat Feltinthe United Satesin see 
articu 3 








OCP Start your garden with 
Vaughan’s Three Earliest Vegetables: 


Qvectal 1 Pkt, 20-Day Radish, tender For only 
‘or this < 1 Pkt. All-Season's Lettuce, extra } 0 
Ad. onty, | 1 Pkt, Vaughan’s Earliest Tomato) 10 Cts 


Our 1899 catalogue, A Mirror of American Horticulture, 
FREE with every order. It contains the largest variety 
end ‘‘ Best Flower in America. 


Vaughan’s Seed Store, 
NEW YORK, 14 Barclay St. CHICAGO, 84-86 Randolph St. 








Best Seeds 
that Grow! 


Thousands of Dollars 
in CASH PRIZES for 1899 


and many other New Features, 
of particular interest, presented in 


URPEE’S 
Farm Annual 


Leading American Seed Catalogue 
Mailed FREE to all. 


A handsome new book of 176 pages,—tells 
the plain truth about Seeds, including rare 
Novelties which cannot be had elsewhere. 
‘Beautiful colored plates and hundreds of illus- 
trations from nature. Gives practical informa- 
tion of. real value to all who would raise the 
choicest Vegetables and most beautiful Flowers. 
rite’ a postal card TO-DAY ! 


W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO., Philadelphia 


EXCELSIOR 


Strawberry. Immensely productive and 
earlier than Hoffman. A seedling 
of Wilson, pollenized by Hoffman, 
plant and fruit both showing larger 
and finer than Wilson. GS oventy 
other varieties. Columbian Aspara- 
gus roots; Peach, Apple and Pear 
trees. Write for. Catalogue, etc. 

Marrison’s Nurseries, Berlin, Md. 


BiG SWEET CHESTNUTS. 


New ‘Japanese varieties for ornamenting grounds and 
estates, and profitable oreharding. New Jap. plums, big 
peaches, big berries, ete. Free catalogue. 

J. H. HALE, South Glastonbury, Conn. 














TRY 















will find no better 
variety in the worl 
than tha Scarlet 
Conical Radish de- 
scribed on pazo5 of our 1899 Year 


Book for Gardeners. The best book 
for practical flower and vegetable 
owors published. Tells all about 


rlington Tested Seeds 


Arlin 
Also contains full particu- 
AX lars of the groat compe- 
tition for seed growers. 
Over 3.3.0 rehols for 
oorieness. Write for it 
o-day. 








agance 

of caltiv inf 

seeds al lar; exceeds the 
o inal om of ely best seeds to 
be had. The best is always the 
cheapest. Pay a trifle more for 


FERRYS 


SEEDS 


end alwa 








Vegetable Plants, 


Make money by raising early vegetables. Our plants 
are guaranteed to be of good size, and to be grown from 
extra selected seeds. The largest establishment in the 
United States devoted exclusively to the rai-ing of veg- 
etable plants. The prices quoted below are for trans- 


planted, well-hardened plants. 
Per 100 Per M. 


Cabbage plants ready March 15............ $0.40 £3.00 
Tomato plants ready May l,....... ...+-++eees 40 3.00 
Celery plants ready March 15.......+.++++e+++ 40 3.00 
Pepper plants ready May l,..........-eesesesere 40 3.00 
Eggplant plants ready May 1,.........+++++++s 50 4.00 


We raise all the leading varieties. Stamp for catalogue. 
Cash must accompany all orders. 
J. E. HUTTON, Conyngham, Pa. 


OVER SEED 


Largest growers of Grassand Clover Se 
in America. 5000 acres Meadows sown in Apr 
will give a rousing crop in Juty. Prices dirt 
cheap. Mammoth eatalogue and 10 pkgs. as 
and (eine, including Bromus aorta, pe, 
we. Wh Corn,etc., free for 10c. po 


JOHN A. SALLER SEED CO., LA CROSSE, WIS. 






















 BAcecenrens for Pedigree Second Crop Seed Potatoes, 
acknowledged by the potato growers of the U.8., the press. 
and the Agr’l Exp. Station to be the best seed potatoes grown 

Catalogue free. J. W. HALL, Marion Station, Md. 
atlow prices. Catalog Free. 


TREES & PLANTS Established 1869. 150 acres. 


The Geo. A. Sweet Nursery Co., Box 1725, Dansville, N.Y. 








Quan PEAS—HEigcht nackets superb varieties and 
catalogue, l0c. H. E. Boyer & Co., Cotman, Va. 
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Farmers & Gardeners 










Write for our new 1899 catalogue. Full of valuable points 
and suggestions which bring i Contains description 

and directions for growing. All 

Seeds, Trees, Vines, Plants, Shrubs, Bulbs and Machinery. 


D. LANDRETH & SONS, «s.1700 


21 and 23 S. Sixth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
—T t s of seed wers we will mail 5 distinct packets of named 
ERIAL (retail at bo. each and oar beautiful catalogue to any address for l0c. § 


rices 


inds of Farm, Garden and Flower 
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An Oxforddown Champion. 





The sheep shown in the accompanying 
illustration is Lord Heythrope 12641, the 
American champion Oxford ram in 1897, 
and was first prize three-year-old at the 





CHAMPION OXFORD RAM. 


Omaha exposition in 1898. He is the property 
of George McKerrow of Wisconsin. That he 
is a well-formed specimen of the breed 
anyone can easily see. The popularity of 
Oxfords for the ordinary farm is en the 
increase. They are easily kept, shear a 
heavy fleece, produce mutton of a high 
quality and do well on ranges. Their hardi- 
ness commends them to all who find it im- 
possible to provide the best sheds and barns 
for inclement weather. Oxford bucks are 
excellent to use on native ewes in breeding 
up and improving the flocks. 


Inoculation to Prevent Swine Diseases. 





The bureau of animal industry of the 
agricultural department has for several 
years been testing the value of serum treat- 
ment for swine plague and hog cholera. 
In 1897. out of 196 animals treated with the 
serum mixture, 161 or about 82 per cent 
were saved. ‘The disease existed on all of 
the farms where the treatment was car- 
ried out and about 50 per cent of the ani- 
mals were ill at the time of-the inoculation. 
In herds not treated only 15 per-eent of 
the animals recovered, consequently ‘this 
treatment reduced the mortality about 67 
per cent. 

In 1898, the work was again taken up in 
Page Co, Iowa. The result this season was 
also very satisfactory, 1728 animals being 
treated and of these 77 per cent were saved. 
Thirty-five herds were treated and of these 
17 were shown to be affected with cholera 
germs. Thirty-three herds were reserved 
as checks in the 1898 tests, containing 3197 
animais. Of these only 19 per cent were 
saved, or a loss of 81 per cent. 

The work thus far seems to warrant the 
following conclusion, according to Dr Sch- 
weinitz: Animals treated with hog cholera 
germs yield serum which has curative prop- 
erties for hog cholera. This is. also true of 
animals treated with swine plague germs. 
The most satisfactory work has been se- 
cured by treating the swine with curative 
serum for plague mixed with hog cholera 
serum. The expense of this injection is 
very small. not exceeding 15c per head if 
the serum is prepared in a careful and le- 
gitimate way. -This is but a trifle to the 
farmer if he is enabled thereby to save 
60 or 80 per cent of his animals which 
would otherwise be lost. 

In connection with the work, the bureau 
calls attention to the fact that the cause 
of infection can be carried from one farm 
to another by animals, by birds, by water 
running through several farms on some of 
which the disease exists, by farmers them- 
selves visiting pens and lots where their 
neighbors have sick hogs, etc. Disinfection 
of the premises, of farmers’ boots, clothing 
and wagons is absolutely necessary. In 
all cases pens and lots should be thorough- 
ly disinfected with lime or 5 per cent ecar- 
bolic acid solution, a pure water supply 
should be secured and the hogs should from 








SHEEP AND. SWINZ 


time to time have access to a mixture of 
salt, sulphur and charcoal, or this should 
be put in their food. The animals should 
also have access to comfortable, well-pro- 
tected sheds. 

The experiments conducted so far indi- 
cate the desirability of certain state exp 
sta carrying out this line of work in co- 
operation with the bureau of animal indus- 
try. If commercial firms will undertake 
the manufacture of serum and the public 
can be protected against the sale of worth- 
less material, the remedy would then be 
within the reach of every farmer. The 
sale of the serum, however, should be un- 
der government supervision, and no lot 
should be sold unless approved after care- 
ful inspection-‘and trial. Recently there 
has been considerable discussion as to the 
iramunity of pigs from sows which have 
been inoculated. Some claim that if sows 
have recovered from an attack of cholera, 
their pigs will not be affected by the dis- 
ease. Many experiments must still be 
made before all the facts in the case are 
established. The dept of agri as well as 
prominent growers all over the country are 
working along this line, and it is to be 
hoped that before many years this disease, 














Klever’s .Model will be. injured. At the 
election of officers, George W. Falk of Rich. 
mond was chosen president, and George F 
Woodward secretary. The following board 
of directors was elected: Schooler, Me. 
Kelvie, Tennant, Dunning, Gilmore, Risk 
and Gabbart. : 





Care of Work Horse—Break to lead when 
young, never put a halter on that may be 
broken, as a break may spoil the colt. Feed 
grain as soon as possible. Break to drive 
early. Never work until four years old. In 
breaking a colt, always hitch with a steady 
strong horse. Always have the harness 
fit well, especially the collar. A work horse 
should have daily two pounds of feed for 
every 100 lbs of live weight, and 18 Ibs of 
this should be grain. It is a mistake to 
feed as much hay as most farmers do. 
Water before and after feeding. Keep the 
teeth in good shape, as all the reward and 
pleasure that many of our farm horses re- 
ceive is what they eat, and we should gee 
that this process is not painful.—[J, A, 
Harvey, Kansas. 





Feed Trough for Hogs—The 
shown in the illustration I have 


trough 
found 
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IMMENSE BERKSHIRE SOW 


One of the largest breeds of hogs is the Berkshire. 


Its rival as to size Is the 


Poland-China, but it is seldom that a specimen of either breed on the general farm 


attains the great size of the Berkshire sow shown in the illustration. 
The live animal must have weighed almost 1000 
The photograph from which the illustration was made was taken the day before 


dressed the carcass weighed 615 Ibs. 
Ibs. 


After being 


the animal was killed. She was owned and slaughtered by John S. Nawgel of Bed- 


ford Co, Pa. 


which has caused an annual loss of $15,- 
000.000 in Iowa alone, can be controlled. 


meennasigiiiaaillliaiastntsanias 

Poland-China Breeders Meet—The an- 
nual meeting of the standard P C record 
ass’n was held at Maryville, Mo. The re- 
port of the directors shows that the ass’n 
now has a cash balance on hand of $2274: 
The association is in good condition and re- 
views with pride the number of prizes won 
by the Poland-Chinas at the Omaha exposi- 
tion last year. The president in his address 
urged the members to keep up the high 
standard of excellence and to refrain from 
any practice that would bring pedigree or 
other stock into disrepute. Considerable 
time was taken up in discussing the mat- 
ter of the difficulty concerning the sale of 
Klever’s Model 14664 S. As will be_ re- 
membered this famous hog was sold at an 
Illinois sale, but it has been claimed that 
before he could be delivered he died and 
another animal was substituted. A law- 
suit has grown out of this and the record 
ass’n calls upon George G. Council, who 
was accused of the substitution, to clear 
himself of suspicion. If he does not all 
breeders who have stock anyway related to 





quite convenient. The board between the 
uprights b can be removed when the trough 
is to be cleaned. Placed in an opening in 
the fenee as {2 the eut. tne slops can be 








poured in from the outside. If used in the 
open lot the middle board keeps the hogs 
out of the trough—[A. O. Harvey, Indiana, 





Clover for Fattening Sheep—The best 
way to prepare mature sheep for market is 
to put them on growing clover pasture 
where they can get plenty of good water 
and salt. Lambs also fatten readily 0m 
clover.—[N. B. Smedley, Kentucky. 

















Georgia’s Peach Loss Emphasized. 





The warmer weather throughout the 
peach-growing sections of Georgia has 
served to intensify rather than diminish 
evidences of damage. It is now everywhere 
agreed that the cold wave practically de- 
stroyed the peach crop of ’99. Latest advices 
to American Agriculturist from specialists 
who are right on the ground, and well cal- 
culated to know, all testify along this line. 
The trees are rapidly putting on leaves, but 
as a rule no blooms are in sight. A certain 
proportion of these are appearing, yet or- 
chardists believe fruit so formed will drop 
before maturity. The crop of the state Is 
virtually a failure and earlier reports were 
apparently not exaggerated. 

Writing from Cuthbert, southwestern Ga, 
George McDonald expresses doubts if there 
will be a single solid refrigerator car of 
peaches to go out of the state from any one 
point, although, of course, small shipments 
by express from various sections of the 
fruit belt. J. D. Husted, of Georgia Mid- 
land nurseries, writes us that the crop of 
Spalding and adjoining counties is an utter 
failure, and that in central and southern Ga 
many persons are cutting back the tops of 
orchard trees one-half to three-fourths in 
order to obtain a new top growth in this 
off year. J. D. Howard; Bibb Co, says some 
sections of northern Ga will have a few 
late peaches,. but crop in middle and south 
all killed. L. A. Knapp, Coweta Co, writes 
“crop a total loss.” P. J. Berckmans, the 
well known horticulturist of Augusta, 
writes us that the outlook in middle and 
southern Ga is that there will be scarcely 
any shipments, but says Japan plums, 
pears and apples promise well with trees 
blooming freely. 





For Raising Early Vegetables, now is 
the time to begin work. Make a hotbed and 
have good-sized, hardy plants ready for the 
open ground as soon as the weather will ad- 
mit of their being put in. Place several loads 
of horse manure in a flat-topped pile and 
give it a good wetting. After several days 
it will be steaming vigorously and should 
be forked over into a similar pile-and~ wet 
again. After this process has been repeat- 
ed two or three times, make the manure 
into a solid bed two feet deep, place a frame 
on the bed and fill in with four inches of 
good soil well pulverized. Sow the seeds, 
cover lightly and keep the soil moist. Cover 
the frames during nights and cold days 
with glass sashes if available, but’if not, 
use the best covering at hand, such as old 
carpet or wagon sheet. With this. little. 
care you may have an early supply of veg- 
etables. They grow better during early 
summer before it gets hot and dry, and to- 
matoes will continue to bear until frost if 
irrigated, or if the drouth is not severe.— 
[C. P. Hartley. 


The Acreage of Field Beans the coming 
year promises to be fully as large as usual 
in the heavy producing sections of Mich 
and N Y. It is too early to know definitely, 
but advices now coming to us indicate a 
acreage. More details will appear 
ater. 





As to the Mint Crop there is nothing at 
present to point to any increase in acreage. 
In some parts of Michigan reports now 
coming to us hint that peppermint plants 
are badly winter killed. 





Homes for Destitute Mothers and In- 


fants—The fifth annual report of the 
agency which attempts to provide homes in 
the country for destitute mothers and their 
babies, shows that since its establishment 
Situations have been provided for 1411 
Women, who would otherwise have been 
neglected. The number who do not appear 
to have been benefited by the help given 
iS Surprisingly small, less than 3 per cent. 
he agency is supported by voluntary con- 
tributions, either money or clothing, which 
ny. be sent to the secretary, Miss Helen 
N Butler, 105 East Twenty-second street, 
aw York city. This commendable work 
eserves support. 
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Swamp-Root, The Great Kidney Restorative and Healer. 





ITS MARVELOUS SUCCESS IN ALL KIDNEY, BLADDER 
AND URIC ACID TROUBLES, 





To Prove the Wonderful Merits of This Great Discovery, Every 
“ American Agriculturist” Reader may Have a Sample 
Bottle Sent Absolutely Free By Mail. 





What your kidneys need is a gentle, healing, tonic influence, that will soothe their 


irritability and gently regulate them. 


The only thing that will do this is Dr. Kilmer’s Swamp-Root, the ideal Kidney 


Restorative. 


It used to be considered that only urinary troubles were to be traced to the 
kidneys, but now modern science proves that nearly all constitutional diseases have 
their beginning in the disorder of these useful organs. 


What more natural ? 


The Kidneys filter and purify the blood. 





When they don’t your whole body must 
suffer. 

If you are sick, doctor your kidneys, be- 
cause as soon as they are well they will 
help all the other organs to health. 

The mild and extraordinary effect of Dr. 
Kilmer’s Swamp-Root, the great kidney 
remedy, is soon realized. It stands the 
highest for its wonderful cures of the most 
distressing cases and is sold by druggists 
in fifty-cent and one-dollar bottles. Make 
a note of the name, SWAMP-ROOT, Dr. 
Kilmer’s Swamp-Root. 

You may have a sample bottle of this fa- 
mous kidney remedy sent free by mail, 
postpaid, by which you may test its virtues 
for such disorders as kidney, bladder and 
uric acid diseases, and urinary troubles, 
obliged to pass water frequently night and 
day, smarting or irritation in passing, brick- 
dust or sediment in the urine, constant 
headache, backache, lame back, dizziness, 
sleeplessness, indigestion, nervousness, skir. 
trouble, anaemia, Bright’s disease, neural- 
gia, rheumatism, bloating, irritability 








worn-out feeling, lack of ambition, loss of 
flesh, sallow complexion. 

If your water, when allowed to remain 
undisturbed in a glass or bottle for twenty- 
four hours, forms a sediment or settling or 
has a cloudy appearance, it is evidence that 
your kidneys and bladder need immediate 
attention. 

Swamp-Root has been tested in so many 
ways, in hospital work, in private practice, 
among the helpless too poor to purchase 
relief, and has proved so successful in 
every cas¢, that a special arrangement has 
been made by which all readers of Ameri- 
can Agriculturist, who have not already 
tried it, may have a sample bottle sent ab- 
solutely free by mail. Also a book telling 
more about Swamp-Root and containing 
some of the thousands upon thousands of 
testimonial letters received from men and 
women who owe their good health, in fact, 
their very lives, to the wonderful curative 
properties of Swamp-Root. Be sure to 
mention American Agriculturist enen 
sending your address to Dr. Kilmer & Co., 
Binghamton, N. Y. 
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Necessity of Pure Stock Water, 
0. J. VINE, OHIO. 





Few farmers and stockmen are as care- 
ful to supply the various wants of their 
stock as they should be. They think if they 
furnish their animals enough to eat at 
all seasons of the year they are doing their 
whole duty, little thinking that a regular 
and generous supply of pure water is fully 
as necessary as feed itself. Water forms 
from 35 to 63 per cent of the total weight of 
the body and enters into the composition of 
every hone, muscle and tissue. Food can 
only be assimilated when in a soluble state, 
hence water is an indispensable aid to di- 
gestion. 

Where it is available, running water, 
either springs or creeks, is preferable to 
any other for stock, as it is pure and needs 
no pumping. Unless contaminated by sur- 
face washings or sewerage, creek water is 
of good quality, as it is being continually 
aerated and purified by exposure to the 
sunshine. For domestic use, a spring or 
deep well is the best source of pure water. 
The deeper the well the less danger of its 
being contaminated. The soil acts as a fil- 
ter and the more soil the water must pass 
through in reaching the subterranean 
streams the more thorough the filtration. 
A tubular well is much safer and a more 
reliable source of supply than a dug well, 
since no water can enter a tubular well ex- 
cept at the bottom. In a dug well there is 
always danger of surface drainage finding 
its way into it. A dug well may be pure 
when first dug, even though shallow, and 
later be contaminated from surface drain- 
age or other causes. No cesspool or vault 
should be allowed near a well, either deep 








STOCK INTERESTS 
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or shallow, unless every precaution is taken 
to make the basin of such pools or vaults 
perfectly water-tight, to prevent the sur- 
rounding surface from becoming foul. 

The water from different sources has fre- 
quently been tested and the number of 
germs contained in each cubic centimeter 
(about half a thimbleful) has been found 
to vary from four in a hundred foot tubu- 
lar well, to nearly three hundred thousand 
in a clean-looking pond, and four hundred 
thousand in a dug well receiving surface 
drainage. A dug well might be very much 
improved by cementing the inside of the 
wall down to the water line. This would 
keep the surface water from seeping in. 
In a dug well every precaution should be 
used to prevent any vermin from entering 
at the top. It is well to lay the upper foot 
or two of the wall in cement. If wooden 
sills are used as a foundation for the floor, 
let the top be just even with the top of 
the wall, then fill the space between the 
wall and sills with cement, and if the floor 
is tight, not even an earthworm can find its 
way through. Every well should be ven- 
tilated. Even water in a well will become 
more or less stagnant without it. A couple 
of tubes should extend from the top of the 
pump downward a few inches under the 
flcor. The top of these tubes should be 
closed with fine wire netting, to exclude 
flies and insects. The air will descend in one 
tube and ascend in the other, preventing the 
accumulation of foul gases. 


Dehorn with Caustic Potash. 





Dr Niles of the Va exp sta says in Bulle- 
tin 84 that the objections to dehorning with 
caustic potash are, that it must be used 
while the animal is young, therefore must 











be used universally by ‘stock raisers if 
whole lots of hornless feeders ar, to be 
got. Further, the animal does jot 
know that its natural weapons have peen 
removed, therefore uses its head for put. 
ting purposes. Eut over against the 6b. 
jections are numerous advantages, Jj 
practically a painless operation, ana 
quickly done. By it the frontal sinus 
not opened, therefore there is no danger 
of infection by pus forming organisms . 
invasion by maggots. There is no loss of 
flesh or failure to take on flesh as a 1 . 
of operation. Being accomplished befor 
the period of lactation it cannot int 

with flow of milk in milch cows. There j 
no danger of the loss of a single animal 
from the operation. Only one assistant is 
required and it leaves a much better-shapeg 


head, 

The writer of the bulletin is a thorouch 
believer in dehorning, but urges the use of 
potash so that saws and clippers will not 


be mecessary. He further suggests that : 
hornless animals are wanted and must he 
had, why not breed off the horns? The 
Aberdeen-Angus and Red Polled catt! are 
good beef animals, and it is a notable fact 
that the first cross on native stock is al- 
most invariably without horns. 





Sorghum Hay Desirable—In growing 
sorghum for forage we sow thickly with a 
seed drill. It is cut when about waist high 
and allowed to remain on the ground until 
thoroughly dried out. It is then raked 
and stacked at once. Cattle, horses and 
sheep do well on this kind of rough feed, 
It is eaten up more completely than any 
other kind. Sow the regulation sorghum 
syrup seed.—[William Thompson, Missouri, 














HIGHEST PRIZE HONORS | 
CREAM SEPARATORS 














have been before the public. 
and Medals from Fairs and Exhibitions of marked importance. 
representative of every World’s Fair and International Exposition during such 
period, every state and almost every county of the United States, and every civilized 
country and province in the world. 

At the World’s Fair, Chicago, in 1893, the De Laval Cream Separators were 
solely selected by the Official Committee of Experts and Experiment Station Repre 
sentatives for use in the Practical Working Dairy of the Great Fair, where theit 
work received the highest possible commendation. 
ment they received exceptionafhonors in being awarded the only Medal and Diploma 
regularly given to centrifugal creaming apparatus. 

In the later World’s Expositions, at Antwerp in 1894 and Brussels 1n 1897, the 
De Laval machines well sustained their previous Fair and Exhibition record and 
further demonstrated their overwhelming international superiority. 
the Grand Prizes at each of such expositions. 

At the Trans-Mississippi Exposition, Omaha, last year, while there was no 
competitive separator contest,the “Alpha” De Laval machines received the only 
Gold Medal awarded exclusively on cream separators,. 

The only important exposition competitive exhibits of cream separators during 
2898 were at Munich, Bavaria; Luxemburg, Germany, and Vienna, Austria. In each 
instance the Highest Award went to the “ Alpha” De Laval machines. 





HE DE LAVAL CREAM SEPARATORS have receivea nearly Two 
Thousand Prizes, Medals, Awards and Diplomas, during the twenty years they 
Five hundred of. these awards have been Prizes 


The collection is 


And in the exhibition Depart: 


They received 


SEND FOR A NEW 1899 DE LAVAL CATALOGUE 





THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CoO., 


WESTERN OFFICES: 
Randolph & Canal Sts., 
CHICACO. 





GENERAL OFFICES: 
74 Cortlandt Street, - 
NEW YORK. 


BRANCH OFFICES: 
1102 Arch Street, 
PHILADELPHIA: 








The Milkman’s Cow. 





The pertinent inquiry of C. L, A., as to 
which is the best cow for the milkman, and 
which will satisfy both producer and con- 
sumer, needs more than passing thought. 
There is no best cow nor best breed. A 
herd of cows which may be profitable to 
the owner and produce milk satisfactory 
to the consumer in one place, might be 
neither profitable not satisfactory in an- 
other. It is looks, rather than quality, 
which sell milk, as well as most other farm 
products. A 4 per cent milk, rich looking and 
yellow, with an 18 to 20 per cent cream line, 
will sell much better than an equally rich 
milk that is light colored and will raise 
only 12 to 15 per cent of cream. Even 
educated people, who know the difference, 
prefer the higher colored milk. Jerseys and 
Guernseys and the grades and cross breeds 
produce a milk which is high in color, 
rich in butter fat and with an easy, quick- 
raising cream. Holsteins yield milk light in 
color, with a slow-raising cream and of a 
low percentage of fat, although individuals 
and herds have been bred to produce a 
much richer milk. Ayrshires, Shorthorns, 
Red Polls and Brown Swiss stand about 
midway between the other breeds mention-, 
ed in color and richness of milk. A cross 
between the Holstein and the Jersey or 
Guernsey is too violent and will not com- 
bine the large yield of the one breed with 
the richness of the other. Better re- 
sults have been obtained by selecting a 
‘Holstein bull of a rich milking strain, or 
a Jersey or Guernsey bull of a heavy milk- 
ing family, and crossing on Shorthorns, 
Ayrshires or good natives. But a few good 
thoroughbred or high grade Jersey or 
Guernsey cows will improve the milk of any 
herd in both color and quality.—[E. C. Pow- 
ell, New York. 

C. L. A. evidently has black and white 
cows and does not want to milk Jerseys 
unless he can see something in it, but he 
need not be afraid to make the change. 
With an average dairy of Holsteins it is 
next to impossible to produce more than 
a 4 per cent milk, but with Jerseys care- 
fully selected and cared for, 5 per- cent milk 
is easily obtained, and 5% per cent milk 
is possible. Figuring the cost by the 
weight of feed consumed, i e, *calling the 
price of hay, grain, etc, the same now tht 
it was when we were feeding Holsteins, I 
find that it costs me at least 7c less per 
cow per day to feed the Jerseys, and I 
doubt if it costs any more per 1000 lbs of 
live weight. Again, some of my Jerseys 
are giving as much milk as the larger Hol- 
steins, and I believe it is possible to build 
up a dairy of Jerseys giving better than 5 
per cent milk, at as low a cost per quart 
as the others.—[New York Dairyman. 

There is no doubt a tendency among Hol- 
stein breeders to improve in the line of but- 
ter fat, as there is among the smaller dairy 
cows to give a greater quantity. To show 
that the blacks and whites are responding 
to the former, one has only to note the in- 
creasing number of them with remarkable 
butter records. Notably, the cow Duchess 
of Armsby at the Wis exp sta on Jan 3 gave 
a large quantity of milk while fresh, stand- 
ing test of 6.3 per cent butter fat. I ama 
believer that the good dairy cow is to be 
found among all, but also that there is no 
cow which will return her owner as many 
dollars in a year on the same outlay as the 
Holstein. As they are so very prepotent 
the breeder is reasonably assured of a re- 
turn for his care in breeding.—[A. H. 
Moore, Dutchess Co, N Y. 





Our Veterinary Adviser. 





Pawing Their Bedding—W. L. C. 
Wants a remedy for a horse which paws 
back his bedding. What will prevent a 
horse from pulling on his halter? Also a 
cure for pin worms? What will prevent fat 
Pigs from getting off their feet and being 
unable to rise again? What will prevent 
Scurf in young pigs? The first two ques- 
tions are bad habits which a horse gets 
into and it is nearly impossible to break 


(Ont) 


DAIRY AND 


him off. For pin worms in horses, take 2 
oz quassia chips and steep them over night 
in i pt cold water. Then strain and add 
water to make up the pint. Take a pail of 
warm water and inject this into the rec- 
tum to clean out the bowel, then inject the 
pint of quassia effusion into the bowel. If 
the worms are not all destroyed by the first 
injection, repeat again in a week. The 
cause of pigs not being able to stand when 
they are very fat is the want of exercise 
to strengthen the muscles and joints. Hogs 
with small bones and joints should have 
exercise and not be fattened too rapidly. 
Rub the pigs well ouce a week with vase- 
line; this will remove the scurf. 


Thick Wind—M. M. M.’s (N Y) mare 
five years old has some affection of the 
throat since she had the distemper. She 
breathes hard when she is driven. The 
distemper has caused a thickening of the 
mucous membrane of the throat. Little 
can be done for such cases. Blister the 
throat once every third week with a blister 
made by mixing 2 drams cantharides with 
1 oz lard, also give her 1 dram iodide of 
potassium at a dose in bran mash, and con- 





tinue it for three weeks, then skip two 
weeks and give again if needed. 
Delayed Potato Crops—Our crops of 


early potatoes and other vegetables were 
set back by the recent coid weather. 
[Mertz, Ibach & Co, Mobile, Ala. 
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is made entirely ofgrain—princi- 
pally of oats—com bined in scien- 
tific proportions. It 1s complete 
for the production of milk and 
the proper maintenance of the 
animal. 


Sold only in sealed and branded sacks. 


Prof. Hear says: For dairy 


cows there is 
no better grain than oats.” In 
digestible ratio and protein con- 
tent Quaker Dairy Feed jis un- 
equalled for the economical 
production of milk. 


* MODERN DAIRY FEEDING ” 


An invaluable book containing scientifically 
proportioned rations, including every form 
of roughage and every variety of feed. Sent 
Postpaid on request. Kddress Science Dept., 


The American Cereal Co. 
1350 Monadnock Bidg., Chicago, ll. 
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IS THE BEST FORAGE PLANT. 


SCIENTIFIC ADVICE ON FEEDING 
It furnishes succulent food from 
May to December. Noequal for 


RAI summer and autumn SHEEP 


FOOD. Equally good for cattle, calves and 
pigs. Beats cloverand alfalfa by scientific test. 


Grows 20 to 40 Tons Green Feed to Acre 
—no green food approaches it for fattening. Salzer’s 
Dwarf Essex, best, 100 Ibs. $7.00; 101bs. $1; 15 to 99 Ibs. 
8 cents per lb.; for less than 100 Ibs. add 25 cts. cartage it 
sent by freight. Send 5 cents for pamphlet on Rape. 


Seed Dep. Amer’n Sheep Breeder, 124 Michigan St. Chicago. 
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Your Butter 


May not be as great as you 
could wish. No matter what 
it now is, it would be in- 
creased one-fourth to one- 
third if you used a SAFETY 
HAND SEPARATOR. It is 
better in every way than any 
plan you have yet tried. It 
gets all the butter fat and 
makes it into an improved 
quality of product. Better 
butter, better prices, 
and more money. Send 

for Catalogue No. 84. 


P. M. SHARPLES, 
& West Chester, Pa, 





BRANCHES: 
Toledo, O. Omaha, Neb. 
Dubuque, Ia. St. Paul, Minn. 


n Francisco, Cal. 
How Much Milk 
1 Do You Sell? 


No matter; you would sell 
much more if your milk was 
Perfect; ifit was free from bad 
odors, and if it would keep 
weet longer. The 


ua CHAMPION 
HAVE Milk Cooler and Aerator 
OUReeerine tail Maicen ts ten 
UL iXsena tor Babies ond, invalige. 
Champion Milk Coeler Co. 
Milk Dealers’ Sugplies. 43 Railroad St., Cortland, N. Y. 


















The New 


REID Hand 
Separator 


>f is the closest skimmer on record 

in proportion to the capacity 

and price. Is light running and 

easy to operate. Gives a much 

Superior quality of cream, 

r which produces a finer grade 

2S of butter. All are sent out 

c under a thorough guaran- 

tee and sell entirely upon 

We their merits. 
Write for Hand Separator catalogue—it's free. 
} Active Agents Wanted. 
A. H. REID, 3000 Market St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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and better butter is what every cow 

owner desires. Thisdemandssomo- 
thing better in the dairy than the old 
milk or the modern creamery. We 


Shave it in our improved patent 


Aquatic Cream Separator. 


Centrif Separators cost too much money and 
ons er chee ee This costs less than 
the interest on the m and is better. Sepa- 
rates closely and leaves the cream in 

condition, “Made in 4 sizes, from i to 15 cows, 
Easy te clean and easy to operate. 


d durable. 00 to $11.00. 
AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE, Write 
at once for special terms and catalogue. 


AQUATIC CREAM SEPARATOR CO. 
120 Factory Sar. Watertown, N.¥e 


CHESTER WHITES, 
Goad SHROPSHIRE SHEEP. 
. Orders booked for Spring Stock 


No better blood in America. Cir- 
culars free. SIDNEY SPRAGUE, Falconer, N. Y. 

























ii Write for special 
catalogues. 







THERE IS MONEY IN THE DAIRY BUSINESS 
IF YOU USE THE 


Improved U.S. Triple Current Separator. 


With it a better grade of butter is possible, and there is no 
loss of cream. i 
to operate and clean. 


U. S. Butter Brings 5 cents above Market Price. 


Have used a No. 6 Improved U. S. Separator about one and 
one-half years, and must say I am more than pleased with it. We 
have no trouble to sell our butter to regular customers for about five 
cents above market price, and sometimes more. 
only five cows at present, but would not think of doing without the 
separator. Every farmer should havean Improved U.S. 


Yt. Farm Machine Co., Bellows Falls, Vt. 





It also is simple, durable, easy 


Carngs, Iowa, Nov. 24, 1898. 


We are milking 


arator, 
H. PAULSON. 
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This edition is designed for and adapted to the special 
needs of New York, and Ontario, New Jersey, Pennsy)- 
vania, Ohio, West Virginia, Maryland, Delaware, and the 
South, wherein it most largely circulates. 
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TERMS 

Subscription Price—One Dollar a year; Fifty Cents 
for six months. Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. Specimen copy free. 

Renewals’ — The date opposite your name on your 
paper. or wrapper, shows to what time your subscription 
s paid. Thus Jan. ’00, shows that payment has been re- 
ceived up to January |, 19C0; Feb. ‘00. to February 1, 1900 
and so on. Some time is required after money is received 
before the date, which auswers for a receipt, can be 
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Discontinuances— Resp onsible subscribers will con- 
tinne t+ receive this journal until the publishers are noti- 
fled by letrer to discontinue, when all arrearages must be 
paid. If you do not wish the journal continued for 
another year after your subscription has expired, you 
should then notify us to discontinue it. 
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TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS: 


It is the intention of the publishers of this paper 
to admit into their columns none but reliable ad- 
vertisers, and we believe that all the advertise- 
ments in this paper are from such parties. If sub- 
scribers find any of them to be otherwise, we 
will esteem ita favor if they will advise us, and we 
will at any time give our personal attention to 
any complaints which we receive. Always men- 
tion this paper when answering advertisements, 
as advertisers often advertise different things in 
several papers. 

FOR WEEK ENDING MARCH 25, 1899. 




















In spite of the phenomenal advance in 
manufacturing, the products of agriculture 
are holding their own in our foreign trade. 
During the calendar year 1898 the last 
named formed 69 per cent of total exports, 
against less than 68 per cent in 1897. Ag- 
riculture continues to lead in the proces- 
sion. 





The agricultural colleges of the country 
will very properly observe Senator Mor- 
rill’s birthday, April 14, by appropriate 
memorialexercises) They owetteir existence 
very largely to the small beginnings made 
as long ago as 1862, under the so-called 
Morrill bill of that year. 

By appropriating $110,000 for the agricul- 
tural college the Kansas legislature recog- 
nizes the value of agricultural education 
and the creditable work of the institution 
at Manhattan. This state has become a 
great producer of butter and cheese, and it 
is but natural that $34,000 of this appropria- 
tion is for a dairy school. Kansas has been 
considered outSide of the dairy belt, but the 
last. few years have shown that she can 
make butter and cheese which compare 
favorably with that from Iowa, Illinois, 
Wisconsin, Ohio, New York and further 
east, and that hereafter these states will 
have to figure on Kansas as no mean com- 
petitor. 





nd 

Our recent request for photographs 
of practical farm buildings has met 
with pleasing response from subscribers 
in various parts of the country, but we 
will be glad to receive more of them. The 
printing of these, with brief descriptions, 
will greatly aid many of our hard-working 
farmers who would like to make needed 
improvements, and who have little time to 
get ideas for future* use, except in some 


EDITORIAE 


such way. One of our’ subscribers in Texas 
makes the suggestion that those who 
send plans involving original ideas should 
explain in what point these are valuable, 
thus enabling others to judge whether the 
innovations will be applicable to their own 
conditions. Briefly describe the important 
points of your plans and let this accom- 


pany pictures. 
rm 


As might have been expected, strong op- 
position has been developed against the 
standard barrel bill in the New York legis- 
lature, Postponement of action has been 
secured in the hope that the measure will 
be permanently pigeon-holed. This should 
not be permitted. We have long maintain- 
ed that a package of uniform capacity for 
handling fruits and farm produce would 
prove beneficial to farmers, fruit growers, 
middlemen and consumers. Assembly- 
man Coughtry has introduced a bill of like 
character, defining the size of certain fruit 
packages, such as peach and berry baskets 
and grape cratés. A standard barrel, long 
ago indorsed by the national apple shippers’ 
association and kindred organizations, 
should be legalized, and if the Empire state 
would make a stand in this direction, others 
would speedily follow, resulting in eventual 
good to produce and _ shipping interests 
everywhere. The plain people should make 
known to their representatives at Albany 
their wishes in the matter and see that 


this bill now in the senate is not defeated. 
 — — 


Creamery promoters are once more 
abroadinthe dairy sections, this time in New 
Fingland. They have been contracting with 
farmers for expensive creamery plants, in 
which the contract prices agreed upon have 
been far in excess of the requirements of 
the business. What is equally objection- 
able, these sharpers have in some sections 
made contracts for the erection of plants 
where there is not sufficient milk produced 
to pay expenses of operating a creamery. 
These nefarious schemers at different times 
manner in 


have operated in similar 
New York and _  0other sections, great- 
ly to the injury of the dairy interests, 


causing large financial loss to farmers and 
stockholders. Dairymien should look out 
for these people and remember that wher- 
ever a creamery is needed it is an easy 
matter to secure bids for supplies from en- 
tirely responsible houses. Many of these 
advertise in our columns, and _ will be 
quite willing to correspond with farmers 
who are interested in the establishment of 
creameries. 
——EE 

Farmers have already felt the effects of 
the formation of so many trusts, and ap- 
parently the end is not yet. While the ar- 
gument is so often advanced that combina- 
tion cheapens production, it does not al- 
ways follow that the consumer gets the 
benefit. Owing chiefly to the power of com- 
bined capital, iron prices have advanced 
sharply in the past few months, and re- 
sults are far reaching. Nails are markedly 
higher, adding to the cost of constructing 
farm buildings and fences. In the past three 
months the tin plate trust has thrice ad- 
vanced its prices, and is now said to 
pay enormous dividends on 46 millions of 
capital stock, largely water. The stove mar- 
ufacturers have planned a 10 per cent ad- 
vance, which means an added cost of some 
$4,000,000 annually to the American people. 
The wire trust has been equally active in 
increasing the cost of finished goods. Since 
the beginning of last December wire has 
advanced $13 per ton; a size which manu- 
facturers of wire fences formerly bought at 
$30 now costs them $43, and sooner or later 
they must be forced to advance their prices 
to farmers. A redeeming feature about 
this entire trust problem is the inherent 
power of the American people. This may 
be eventually exercised in circumventing 
the il! effects of combinations, either 
through restrictive legislation, the removal 
of certain duties on foreign goods, or the 
employment of new capital in the erection 
of plants to compete with those which now 
seem so firmly entrenched. 


CROPS AND MARKETS. 


The Two Sides in the Wheat Market, 








The weak condition of the wheat market 
throughout much of late winter and early 
spring to date is disappointing to pase 
yet reasons for this are not difficult to find, 
when the situation is carefully reviewed, 


Autumn sown grain in all Parts of the 
world, while not universally Promising, is 
apparently coming through the winter in 
fair condition as a whole; the speculative 
sentiment in the recent past has been de. 


cidedly bearish in London, on the ‘onti- 
nent, at Chicago; reserves of wheat in the 
hands of American farmers March 1 were 
very large, shown in our own recent re< 
port, and subsequently in the government 
report. These may be put down as the 
leading factors in the Feb-Mar wheat mar- 
kets. Prices declined to figures under 68e 
per bu at Chicago, and some of the profes- 
sional bears have insisted that with a big 
’99 wheat crop following last year’s record 
breaker we may look for prices well down 
in the 60s and 50s next fall. 

But there are two sides to this question. 
While the bears have been bold in their 
claims, and with certain facts and figures 
in their favor, there are reasons to believe 
that the reserve available for market be- 
tween now and the advent of another crop 
may not prove burdensome after all. It is 
true the bulls have within a few days had 
a prop taken from them through the ad- 


vent of long-delayed rain in California, 
breaking the serious drouth, yet the crop 
of that state is only 6 to 8 per cent of the 
whole crop in normal seasons, and par- 
tial failure or full yield there is important 
sentimentaMy as much as actually. Prices 
have not advanced, as speculative holders 
taking on wheat several months ago had 
expected, and many of these have sold out 
through discouragement. Foreign buyers 
have evinced some indifference to export 
offers from this side, indicating that there 
are not a few wheat bears in Euro] In 
fact, this bearish sentiment has been prev- 
alent throughout the world much of the 
winter, the professional element not being 
easily alarmed over reports of crop dam- 


age, and having before their eyes the fact 
of last year’s enormous crop in the U §, 
and big surplus. 


A number of facts are apparent which 
afford the friends of higher prices reason- 
able hope that the winter depression may 


not be permanent. It is just now the sea- 
son of crop scares in our own country, and 
while the wheat plant may, under favor- 
able weather conditions, recover fairly 
from earlier impaired vitality, cognizance 
must be taken of the liberal number of 
damage reports now coming forward. Crop 


conditions abroad are without startling 
feature, yet Russia is sending out some in- 
teresting reports hinting at unsatisfactory 
situation in the autumn sown grain 
fields. Broomhall, the leading Euro- 
pean authority, says the present win- 
ter in Russia has been very abnormal, and 
this is doubtless one reason why farmers 


their 
inti- 


there are so unwilling to part with 
wheat. Recent cable advices have 
mated threatening drouth in one or two 
sections of India, but this is not yet worthy 
serious consideration. Conditions in cen- 
tral and western Europe and the U K are 
generally promising, although there is still 
the possibility of later damage. 


A study of the actual movement of wheat 
from the big surplus countries is valuable. 
Russian shipments have been — 

e Oo 


throughout the season; up to the clos 


Feb only 42,000,000 bu, against 72 millions 
same period a year ago. Rumors that Rus- 
sian exports are to speedily increase have 
not yet been verified. Exports of W heat 


from other parts of the world to the great 


consuming districts of western Europe 
make up a total to the date named of only 
237 against 258 millions a year earlier. oo? 

rela- 


cumulations in foreign countries are- 
tively small and will probably remain 


so 








| another crop is moving, although 
world’s supplies as a whole increased dur- 

ing February. While India has shipped 
eI wheat than in a number of years, the 
amount is small in the aggregate. Argen- 
tina is exporting fair quantities, yet is be- 
hind a year ago and has shipped only a 
as much up to the beginning of 


unti 


quarter 
March as in her “big year.” In other 
words, an unusually large proportion of 


the world’s wheat requirements are being 
made up from American grain bins. Our 


own farmers have marketed about the 
usual percentage of the crop up to the 
close of March, and while the receipts at 


primary points have been greater than a 
so was the crop. Farmers as a 


year ago 

rule are not very bullish, yet they do not 

appear over anxious to sell. With the ex- 

ception of a year ago, the visible supply in 
arehouses is rather small com- 


public W 
pared with recent years. In the past eight 
months we have exported 165,000,000 bu 
wheat (and flour) or at the rate of 20 mill- 
ions monthly. 

It is not to be expected that this rate will 
continue, nor is it perhaps advisable. As 
shown March 11 in our report of distribu- 
tion, wheat forming farm and commercial 
stocks Mar 1 approximated 260 million bu. 
But out of this must come consumption for 
four months, March to .June_ inclusive, 
spring seed wheat, and exports to the close 


of June. Subtracting these, it does not ap- 
pear that the amount of wheat to be car- 
ried over into another crop, in public ware- 
houses, on the farm and at all intermediate 
points should prove at all burdensome. 
This carry-over has been conservatively 


estimated at 70 to 80 millions, an amount 
which should by no means prove topheavy 
to the market. The position of the wheat 
grower is by no means desperate, yet the 
wise farmer in the spring wheat territory 
will carefully study the situation before 
determining’ his acreage. Developments in 
the winter wheat states during the next 
few weeks will have something of a bear- 
ing upon the whole problem. 
THE WHEAT MOVEMENT FOR TEN YEARS. 
{In round millions of bushels.] 
oe Receipts On  Vis- Expis 


July 1 to mil 42 farms ibie_ mil- 
June 30 lions weeks Mari1 May 1 lions 
1898-99............703  @219 204 0628 165 
Eee 589 199 157 27 215 
at , ee 152 124 34 145 
1805-96... ......0...460 176 145 55 126 
eg Ee 139 75 62 145 
1893-94...... 420.2396 149 114 65 164 
ot ce,» TEE 241 135 73 192 
ng SOOO 221 171 38 226 
ny TT 103 112 21 106 . 
1889-90... .w 000s 0c 4Gh 111 156 23 109 
1888-89... .. 416 84 112 25 £9 


a Thirty- -six - weeks as per Price Current. 

b Estimate for March 25, 1899. 

¢ Eight months ended Feb 28, 1899. 

SE 

Innovation in Canned Goods—Efforts 
are being made in one or two state legis- 
latures to compel manufacturers of canned 
goods to date their cans with the year in 
which packed. The text of the Missouri 
bill prohibits the sale of canned goods un- 
less so marked; the transportation of goods 
not properly marked through the state; the 
mutilation of marks on canned goods, 
transportation ‘of marks on canned goods, 
etc. The packers maintain that the enact- 
ment of such measure would impose great 
hardships on them, seriously hurting the 
Sale of all but new goods. The argument 
is also advanced that if such measure ever 


ee Sa general law it will mean a prac- 
ical 


revolution in the canning industry. 
With old stocks practically unsalable it 
Would be necessary to advance the price 
of new goods, this in turn restricting con- 


— and limiting the demand for fresh 
Tuits and green truck, now so largely 
Preserved in this manner, 





ar oreigners Continue to Take our splen- 
tom product in spite of the widely ad- 
on army investigation. It has been 
tog that the exploitation of many of 
emia ports, no doubt in certain instances 

ally exaggerated, would prove harmful 
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BAKER’S TRACELESS HARNESS 


An all-around handy harness for all 
kinds of farm work. Especially valu- 
able in the orchard and vineyard. - No 
traces; no whiffletrees. It is light, 
strong, flexible, and works perfect in 
every spot and place, No matter what 
a previous experience with trace- 
less harness has been—ours is entirely 
=\\'different from any other. 

; You can try it, and if not satisfactor 
in every way, and if you do not thin 
it will save more than its cost the first 
season, send it back at our expense. 


eee Write for circulars and terms to-day. 


B. F. BAKER -& CO., 




















Burnt Hills, N. Y. 























to our export trade. But up to the present 
time there is no appreciable falling off in 
this. During February we sent abroad 
nearly 23,000,000 lbs fresh beef and substan- 
tially as much canned and salted as a year 
ago, while our exports the past eig‘it 
months made a splendid showing. Perhaps 
the most noteworthy feature of our table 
of exports is the encouraging movement 
of butter, February shipments exceeding 
3,500,000 lbs, against a fifth that a year 
ago. In eight months we have exported, in- 
cluding live cattle, provisions to the value 
of nearly $126,000,000. 


EXPORTS OF BEEF AND PORK PRODUCT. 


ae a 78 mosend’ad Feb~ 
a 1898 
Butter, Ibs, 3, ped 806 bes a yr 977 19,457,008 
Total value, 8577, B48 $117, 481 $2,3 52 $2'869,96 39 
Av value, 6.1c 15.8¢ "6 .4¢ 14.8¢ 
Cheese, Ibs, 1,398. 5 2 1,587,492 24,698,468 37,628,053 
Total value, #14l, 523 $142, 822 $2,109,325 $3,288, ae 
Av value, 10.1¢ 9.0c 8.5c 
Beef, fresh, lbs, 22,639,692 22,781,564 171,461 as 183,038, 857 
Total value, $1,880, 263 $1,932,919 $14,364, 440 $15,104,409 
Av valu 8.3¢ 8.5¢ 8.4c 8.3¢ 
Beef, pt cma Ibs, 2,674,046 2,721,174 28,159,251 27,974,541 
Total value, #2 35,056 $238,133 #2.*75,2 2,459,860 
Beef. salted, lbs, 2,892,882 3.420,431 32,040,273 29,362,322 
Total value, Byes 915 $195,307 $1,759,425 $1,547,384 
Tallow, lbs, 88.631 3,458,702 69,175,132 38,419,183 
Bacon, ibs, 39, roe 53,144,518 378, 432,654 416,349,254 
Hamas, Ibs, 18,500,132 17,933,543 144,994,830 120,588,354 
Pork, lbs, 13,859,749 8,479,879 108,610,648 56,776,835 
Lard, lbs, 51,650,742 50,014,660 468,959,266 449,101,257 
Total value, #3, pe 126 $2,786,279 $27.997.627 $24,013,682 
Oleo oil, Ibs, vio 8,414,165 86,154,740 80,815,184 
Total value, $679.21 $480,579 $5,311,389 .788,4 
Ole’m’rgar’e,lbs, 424,254 264.086 3,933,477 ~ 2,174.479 
Total value, $40,392 $22,087 $349,717 $200,491 





Total, $14,386,327 $15,373,083 $125,607,398 $125,670,510 





Molasses—Imports during the calendar 
year '98 were 3,490,000 gals, worth $530,000. 


Sugar Beet Notes. 





Progress has been made in the Pennsyl- 
vania legislature in the efforts to secure a 
sugar bounty. The state senate has passed 
a bill providing for the- payment of a 
bounty of ic per lb on all sugar manufac- 
tured from beets grown in the state dur- 
ing the next five years. This is to be fol- 
lowed by a decreasing scale, the bounty 
being %c per Ib during the sixth year, %c 
seventh and %c eighth. The sugar must 
test at least 90 degrees and it is under- 
stood that the price to be paid farmers is 
not less than $5 per ton for beets with a 
sugar content of 12 per cent, 4.50 for 11 per 
cent and 4 for 10 per cent. 

Propositions for the _ erection of beet 
sugar factories are springing up all over 
southern Mich, as a result of the law giv- 
ing a bounty of ic per lb for all beet sugar 
produced in the state. A recent press dis- 
patch says the Bay City factory, started 
last Oct, has since consumed 35,000 tons 
beets, raised in 18 counties, turning out 
more than 6,000,000 lbs sugar. It has paid 
to farmers for beets $140,000, the March 15 
payment increasing the total to 155,000. 
The company has contracted for 4000 acres 
of beets for next season. 


The first car of sugar to reach Santiago, 
Cuba, since long before the blockade and 
the first produced since the spring of ’97, 
was marketed late in Feb. There was quite 
a celebration among Cuban business men 
in the warehouse district. One of the great- 
est difficulties experienced by planters 
whose mills escaped destruction is lack of 
oxen to haul the cane. 

An effort is being made in N Mex to in- 
duce the territorial legislature to grant a 
small bounty for the encouragement of 
growing sugar beets. 
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MAC RUAANDISE BOUGHT AT 
YOU SHERETS RECEIVERS’ AND TRUSTEES’ SALES. you 
NEED _ write FOR FREE CATALOGUE, _ NEED} 

our prices ARE jk or OTHERS. ‘ 


CHICAGO MOUSE WRECKING CO., 
WEST 357, & IRON STS., 
CHICAGO. 















AC é N TS—QUICK.SELLER! 


money AF 
rience selling our 


Riveting M 
Quick se fee ler because it 


Liss, So: cae 


etc. Write at once; 
HARTMAN MANFG. Aa Box 10, 


Ellwood, 
Or Room 61, 809 Broadway, New York City. 












TATE OF NEW YORK, CIVIL SERVICE 
EXAMINATION. An open competitive merit 

examination will be held on April Ist in various cities 
throughout the state for the position of Inspector of 
Nurseries, Department of Agriculture. oer, © $100 per 
month, the work yg <n about six months of each 
year. ‘The duties of the position are the inspection of 
Nurseries, Orchards and Nursery Stock and the suppres- 
sion of Fruit-tree diseases and pests under the prov — 
of Chapter 482 of the Laws of 1898, relating to the 
vention and suppression of Yel lows, Blac 
Jose scale, etc. Applicants will be examined as to 
their experience and education and the scientific and 
practical knowledge A a for the 2 gt 
the duties of the positio Time allowed, seven 

Intending competitors must file applications witht the 
Commission on or before March plicaee 
biank, address SECRETARY, NE gd YORK CI 
VICE’ COMMISSION, ALBANY, N. Y. 





FOR SALE In Guilford, Conn., farm of 200 acres 
woods, pasture, r-y we, and plow land. 

For particulars and terms, a ape y to E. H. JENKINS, 

Administrator, Drawer 101, New Haven, Conn. 








EK catalogue of 600 Agricnitural Books. address 
GRANGE JUDD C Ge OMPANY, New York fF 
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Patrons of Husbandry. 


NEW YORK. 

The quarterly session of Genesee Co coun- 
cil met with Byron grange Mar 16. It was 
a large and enthusiastic meeting. Reports 
of secretaries gave encouragement in in- 
creased membership in nearly all subor- 
dinate granges. Reports of proceedings of 
state grange were given by delegates. At 
noon over 300 sat down to a sumptuous re- 
past served by Byron grange. The after- 
noon session was full of business. Active 
measures were taken on many questions. 
A legislative committee was chosen, Mas- 
ter Ware representing Genesee Co council. 
Each subordinate grange represented by 
its own legislative committee. Excellent 
music was furnished by a male quartet. 
Miss Bigelow of Bethany grange gave an 
interesting paper on the Red Cross move- 
ment, its origin and mission. 

Central New York Pomona held its quar- 
terly meeting at Syracuse March 10. The 
morning session was mainly occupied with 
routine business. A comprehensive report 
of the recent session of the state grange 
was given by Mrs R. W. Smith of Syracuse 
grange. The reports from subordinate 
granges showed many encouraging fea- 
tures. Brother George W. Hoskins of El- 
bridge grange read a most able paper on 
How to make the grange interesting. The 
degree of Pomona was conferred in full 
form upon 30 candidates. It was voted to 
change the name of the organization to the 
Onondaga Pomona grange. When first or- 
ganized it included Madison, Oswego and 
Cortland counties. Now these counties all 
have Pomonas and the membership is 
confined to Onondaga Co. Resolutions were 
adopted favoring the discontimuance of the 
practice of receiving criminals from other 
counties at the Onondaga county peniten- 
tiary; also disapproving the Rodenback bill, 
which virtually exempts from taxation a 
large part of the property of the municipal 
corporations of the cities of the state, con- 
sisting of the reservoirs, pipe lines, etc, 
of their systems of water works. The next 
meeting of the Pomona will be held at the 
home of Brother Hamlet Worker of Geddes. 

Hon Ira C. Miles of St Lawrence Co is 
making a determined fight for the 5 per 
cent interest bill. Hon A. W. Litchard of 
Allegany Co is pushing his biennial ses- 
sions bill. The grange is also on record as 
against any increase of salaries of school 
commissioners. Now is the time for 
granges to discuss these matters and then 
write their representatives. Send petitions 
to Assemblyman Miles or Litchard at the 
capitol. 

Gansevoort held a public installation 
March 4; excellent music was furnished by 
Patrons. ° 

How do you keep up the interest in your 
grange? Firstly, almost every Patron is 
intelligent and we meet for a purpose, to 
study to improve ourselves, our situation 
and our surroundings. Besides the regular 
order of business we have devoted one or 
more evenings to home and village im- 
provements, and as some of our number 
were from Scotland, England and the west- 
ern states, it gave a variety. When we 
meet for teas or refreshments each mem- 
ber finds under his or her plate a subject 
they must respond to when quiet has been 
restored later in the evening. There is no 
exclusiveness and the sisters are supposed 
to be able to give a reason for their hope.— 
[Mrs M. N. Pinckney. 


DELAWARE. 


Sunnyside of Bridgeville last Saturday 
discussed, Is the growing of vegetables for 
the cannery more remunerative to the pro- 
ducer than the growing of grain? 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


The state grange executive committee 
have made arrangements with certain bus- 
iness houses for 1899 in all parts of the 
state and for all lines of goods and now 
urge each subordinate grange to elect a 
trade reporter. 

The state grange legislative committee 
have taken the original tax conference bill 
of 1895 and made such alterations in mileage 
rates, etc, as the test made in the auditor 
general’s department proved to be advis- 
able and as the exigencies of the state made 
necessary. Brother W. T. Creasey intro- 
duced the bill in the house Feb 24 and it 
was referred to the ways and means com- 
mittee and reported out March 10, and is 
now before that body. The bill still includes 
the principles for valuing property, impos- 
ing assessment and for collection, that were 
provided by the tax conference bill of 1895. 





GRANGE 


Now is the time to discuss this matter in 
all its phases, sign petitions and send them 
at once to Hon W. T. Creasey, the Assem- 
bly, Harrisburg, Pa. Also write your local 
representative you desire him to vote for 
House Bill No 234. 





How New Granges Make Interest—Some 
of the new granges of western New York 
have adopted a combination scheme for in- 
creasing the interest and attendance at 
their meetings, which is proving very suc- 
cessful. Those members living at a dis- 
tance from the place of meeting, as well as 
some who have not this excuse, bring their 
renowned grange lunch baskets to the hall 
at noon, where they enjoy an hour and a 
half of social entertainment, which is voted 
by the jolly crowd in attendance to be 
equal to a neighborhood dinner party, ex- 
cept (!) that it does not cost a cent of 
money nor any labor to speak of. The sec- 
ond feature of the combination is the sys- 
tematic reading and discussion during the 
lecturer’s hour, which under the noon lunch 
and early opening plan is oftener two hours, 
of the monthly reading lessons furnished 
free by the Cornell college of agriculture, 
Ithaca. These lessons are supplemented by 
topics suggested at farmers’ institutes or 
in agricultural papers and by questions of 
legislation and general public policy. The 
grangers of this section are fully awake 
to the importance of healthful and prosper- 
ous outside conditions as an indispensable 
basis for profitable agriculture, and are al- 
Ways ready to consider on their merits any 
practical suggestions bearing on general 
industrial and commercial conditions. 
(Mrs G. B. Rounsevell, Cattaraugus 
co, NM Y. 

Co-oprative Selling Must Come—The N 
Y state grange at its last session re-affirm- 
ed its previous action in regard to co-oper- 
ative selling of farm produce by the adop- 
tion of the following: ‘‘Whereas said plan 
(for co-operative marketing) does not de- 
fine precisely the manner in which the chief 
executive officer or special deputy designated 
in said plan shall be appointed, but states 
that the state grange shall determine, there- 
fore, resolved, by the state grange of the 
state of New York in annual session con- 
vened that the executive committee of said 
grange be instructed to appoint without 
unnecessary delay from the members of the 
order a suitable person to exercise the duties 
of said office.”” The action of this body, 








It’s easy to 
haul ‘ou 
load up a 
big hill if 
you grease 
the wagon 


wheels with 


MICA Axle Grease 


Get a box and learn why it’s the 
best grease ever put on an axle. 
Sold everywhere. Made by 


STANDARD OIL, CO. 








National Reversible 
Sulky Plow 





Will plow Stony, Rongh. Sidehill, or Level Land. 
Light Draft an Easily Handled. . eam 


The Belcher & Taylor Agricultural Too! Co., 


BOX 120, CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS. 












Laying aside all speculation these rem 
andl requisites of a perfect fence. Our Du: yee j 
SS Machine makes just such a fence in 1} styles at the 
rate of sixty rods per day, at a cost for wire of only 


farm fence; 19c. for poultry f be 

t-proof fence and 12. fore roa roy danes 

We will sell you plain, coiled spring or barb wire direct 
a2? Wholesale prices. Get our catalogue before buyi 


Kitselman Bros., Box 218, Ridgeville, Ing, 


PIG-TIGH 











HAD THE CRIPPE? 


Wire fences, as well as people, have felt the grip— 

of hard winter. Notice how they compare ‘‘after 
ng.’’ No ‘ ‘tired feeling’’ about the Page. 

PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., ADRIAN. MICH, 









DID THE SMALL TIE WIRES 
“aie. GIVE OUT ? 


You probably had 
7 that experience if 
you bought a fence 


Ss 
& . with a light, soft per- 
3 \ E pendicular wire. 
= 3 WE HAVE 


A REMEDY 
for that difficulty and 
can give you a com- 
plete fence of uni- 
form strength. 








WILL TALK 


for itself when placed by the side of others. It 
contains the WEIGHT, STRENGTH, and RIGIDITY 
unequaled. Send for illustrated catalogue of THE 
FROST FENCE and STEEL GATES. 


THE FROST WIRE FENCE CoO.,Cleveland,Ohio 
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J La A 
TEEL WEB PICKET 
NS AND CEMETERIES 
nll ee BE Fer LAWES ARG, Sf METE and Hog 
Fence with or without lower cable barbed. Cabl 


DEKALB FENCE CO.. 6 High St., DE KALB, tLe 
Jam OU'FENCE MACHINES 
/ 


e this ape many other 

styles of Fence. 
10 PAYS FOR DELIVERING 
j= A MACHINE AT YOUR 
STATION. WehaveLawn Fenc- 
, Farm and Yard Gates, alse 


Wise, Ratchets, &c. Full in 
formation for postal. Box G, 


Eureka Fence Co, Richmond, lad 
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} TT Cyclone. 
rt FENCE MACHINE 


, Bailds 100 RODS of strongest fence a day, 27 to 
60 inches high. 7 to 12 cables. fier oe | 
jf and Chesp.} Thousands in use. Pence materis 


at wholesale prices. Write for - sen 
pe CYCLONE FENCE CO., HOLLY, MICH. 


*” 4 
{ aenee eee satbourne, Australis 
Pee 
For Poul half cost of 
Netting. ‘Tiso farm, yard, 
cemetery fences. Freight 
K. L 
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" SHELLA BERGER, 68 F. St., Atlanta, 
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always conservative, has been characteriz- 
ed in the treatment of this question with 
deliberation, and we must re- 


ynusual y : 
gard this final step, taken without a dis- 
senting voice, as the matured conviction 


of the grange in this state. Even a casual 
observer could not fail to note that «the 
feeling is widely prevalent among farmers 
that their produce is not handled by the 
middlemen with the best results that there 
js too much margin between the producer 
and consumer and that prevailing condi- 
tions make it necessary for the farmer to 
cut off unnecessary expenses and get nearer 
the consumer, as producers in most other 
lines have long since done. The work of 
pringing the proposed plan into practical 
operation will doubtless be attended with 
some difficulties, as is always to be expect- 
ed-in breaking new ground, but we antici- 
pate in the near future gratifying results. 
{L. M. St John. 


Tobacco Crop and Market. 





New YorK—Buying continues in the 
Onondaga section at 9 to lle assorted, while 
others hold for higher prices. Quite a 
number sold at 5% to 7%c in bdl. Several 
at Baldwinsville intend planting more 
than last year. No ’96 or ’97 leaf is held 
by growers in Clay township, but about 20 
per cent of the 98 crop is unsold. Wilson 
and similar varieties have brought 8 to lic 
and domestic Havana and Spanish 10 to 16c. 
Growers are ordering fertilizers. An in- 
crease of 10 to 15 per cent in acreage will 
be planted. A few are holding Wilson leaf 
at 12c.——The crop at Fulton has_ been 
nearly all bought. About one-half of the 
crop was sold in the bundle, one parcel of 
87,000 lbs at 9c and some at 8c. The best 
sales assorted bring 10 to 13c. The extra 
amount of hot weather last season gave a 
mature crop of fine texture satisfactory to 





all concerned. ‘The result will be the pres- 
ent year a larger acreage among farmers, 
as the "98 was the best paying crop raised. 


Not in 10 years has the crop been so quickly 
absorbed as the present year. Largest crop 
12 tons. For gloss on leaves use cottonseed 
meals. Yield from 1200 to 1800 lbs p a. 


PENNSYLVANIA—Buying of the ’98 seed 
leaf in Lancaster Co continues and one es- 
timate places the holdings of packers at 
40,000 cs; but little is being done in the buy- 
ing of Havana.—In the valley district 
around Tioga, not more than 5 per cent of 
the ’98 crop is held by growers. Prices av- 
eraged about 12c. About 250 a were raised 
in the Tioga valley, and probably as much 
will be planted this year. 


IN OrHER SEcTIONS—Buyers are leaving 
the road in Wis, the crop having nearly all 
changed hands, Prices have been very 
satisfactory, up to 8c, and packers are not 
buying all the fillers that can be secured, 
as high as 3c being offered for best.——In 


New England, only occasional sales are 
made, but prices are quite firm. 

Tobacco Notes. 
The obnoxious ruling of the tobacco 
division of the internal revenue depart- 


ment that dealers must sell leaf in the case 
and not in broken lots, as reported in 
American Agriculturist some weeks ago, 
has been rescinded. The modified regula- 
tion now allows dealers to sell in broken 
lots to manufacturers’ who are to use the 
tobacco in their own factory. 

Stocks of hogshead tobacco on hand in 
the eight cities of the west, March 1, 1899, 
Were 33,856, while one year previous there 
Was 53,208 hhds. Receipts during Jan and 
Feb were 41,586. hhds against 45,000 hhds a 
year ago. The new crop burley sold at 4% 
to 18%4c; dark at 3% "to 9%c. Of the 1800 
hhds new and old leaf sold on the Cincin- 
nati market, March 7 to 10, only 48 brought 
over 15c p Ib. And yet some local report- 
ers have the audacity to talk about the 
Competition between buyers. 





Changing a Will—Allegheny Co, Pa: 
Having no children, A wills his’ prop- 
ie to his - -wife. if she dies first 
divs Property at” his death will be 
vided among all the legal heirs, ac- 
cording to the laws of the state. - If you 


Want your niece fo share in it, simply de- 


R roy old will and make a new one naming 
algae, the portion of .property. she ‘is -to 


his j-*2Y Person has a legal right to will 
bea Property as he pleases; the document 
aring latest date holding in law. 
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NEW YORK. 


Afton, Chenango Co, March 2i—The ground 
is badly heaved this spring, and it is hard 
telling how new seeding has stood the win- 
ter. High water has played havoc with 
bridges. There is not quite so much de- 
mand for cows this spring. F‘armers are in 
hopes of the success of the F S M P A; 
over 70 signed at Afton. 


Carmel, Putnam Co, March 21—Over 5v 
producers have joined the section of the 
FSMPA at Mahopac. W. Hine of Brew- 
ster will move on G. C. Agor’s farm, and 
Willard Merrett will manage the Col Har- 
way farm at West Somers. There is much 
frost in the ground and roads are in bad 
condition. 


Caton, Steuben Co, March 2i—Snowbanks 
are fast disappearing and roads becoming 
muddy. Hay is plentiful with price still at 
$5 to 6 per ton. Cattle looking well and 
cows in fair demand at prices which are 
considered fairly good, $25 to 25 per head 
on the average. Many cellars wer? friuzen 
with all their contents during the late bliz- 
zard, Potato buyers who just kefore paid 
35c per 60 lbs are now rushing carloads off 
to market and eagerly paying 0c per bu 
to those lucky enough to have any to 
sell. Many farmers are tapping their maple 
trees. The fruit prospect is good; the buds 
were not affected by frost. Winter grain 
shows a fair condition. 


Eagle Bridge, Rensselaer Co, March 20— 
Edward Casey has lost a valuable Jersey 
cow. Mrs O’Neal and F. D. Mosher have 
bought of Henry Breese four Guernsey 
cows, the former one and latter three; price 
$40 each. Jay F. Herrington, who recently 
bought a farm here, has improved his 
buildings and built a new hennery. The 
price of horses has advanced in this county. 


Grafton, Rensselaer Co, March 20--Will- 
iam Rawlins will work the Coons farm this 
season. Alexander Martin will move to 
Greenbush this spring. Millard Littlefield 
will work the Ed McChesney farm this year. 
Welcome Clark will move on to the Charley 
Hakes farm now occupied by M. S. Bond. 
Leonard Peckham will work for Jay Hakes 
this summer, 





Marcy, Oneida Co, March 20—Some sugar 
making in a small way is being done, and 
farmers ere hauling out manure and pre- 
paring fencing material. There have not 
been as many farm auctions this-spring as 
usual and little changing of tenants. Dairy 
cows sell at $35 to 45. Horses very low. 
Fat calves for local and New York market 
are 5c ner lb lw. Pork remains low, 5% to 
54%4c. The price of butter. has ruled steady 
all winter at 25c retail. Hay at local mar- 
ket is 8 per ton. Charles A. Clark has 
rented the late Levi Tanner farm of 500 
acres with stock and farming tools. Charles 
J. Edie, on account of poor health, has 
leased his farm to David Williams for three 
years. George Martin has bought the 
Treat farm and took possession March 1. 
Fred Powell has rented the Townsend 
farm and will keep a 40-cow dairy. There 
will be a decrease in the acreage of pota- 
toes and an increase in sweet and field 
corn. Farmers are raising more feed and 
buying less, 








SPRAYING FRUIT TREES. 

The question of spraying fruit trees to prevent 
the depredations of insect pests and fungous dis- 
eases is no longeran experiment but a necessity. 





Our readers will do well to write to Wm. Stahl, 
Quincy, Ill., and get his catalogue describing 
twenty-one styles of Spraying Outfits and full 
treatise on spraying the different fruit and vege- 
table crops, which contains’ much valuable infor- 
mation, and may be had for the asking. 
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Weak Lungs 


Dr. Hunter, of 17 West 45th Street, 
has just published a new book on 


‘‘The Lungs and Their Diseases,” 


which explains all about Consumption, 
how it arises, the symptoms by which 
it is known, how it can be prevented, 
and the only treatment by which it 
can be cured. He also describes 


Bronchitis, Asthma and Pul- 
monary Catarrh 


shows their tendency to produce Con- 
sumption, and their speedy and radical 
cure by Antiseptic Medicated Air In- 
halations. 


THis BOOK is of such great im- 

portance and interest to all who 
have weak lungs or are threatened 
with any form of lung cis2ase that it 
has been decided to issue an edition 
of 50,000 copies in paper covers for 
free distribution. Dr. Robert Hun- 
ter is the oldest Lung Specialist of 
this country, and acknowledged 
throughout the world as the greatest 
living authority on all diseases of the 


breathing organs. 


From the New York Herald: “It seems after 
many disappointments and false rumors of the 
cures for consumption, that the treatment as dis- 
covered and practiced by Dr. Robert Hunter, 117 
West 45th Street, New York, has accomplished 
results so satisfactory that this dread disease need 
no longer be classed among the incurable.” 


From the New York Sun: “Dr. Hunter’s recent 
book on Consumption and its wonderful cures that 
have been reported, effectually remove all doubt 
as to the curability of this dread disease.” 


Readers of this paper can obtain Dr. 
Hunter’s book FREE by addressing 
him at 117 West 45th St., New York, 


THE COL LING MOTH 
opee s his trees. se London Purple, 
aris Green or Bordeaux Mixture. The 
aot — cheapest vi to we on is with 
sie." WOVELTY ‘Shi, PUMPS 
work easil 7 rapid % av ey 
Senlter ot Spraying” FREE. 
CANTON, OHIO. 
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Fairport, Monroe Co, March 20—Monroe 
and adjoining counties were greatly favored 
during the two blizzards, in having less 
snow and milder weather. However, it was 
cold enough. Many farmers were unprepar- 
ed for such cold and many cellars were en- 
tered by frost. Wheat is badly killed out, ex- 
cept where covered withsnow. Potatoes have 
ranged from 35 to 60c this winter and are 
how 47c. Fuller & Bowerman have shipped 
on an average two cars of potatoes a day 
since Oct 1, There are four other firms not 
far behind. The Strong farm of 100 acres 
which has been in possession of the family 
since its first settlement, has been sold on 
mortgage foreclosure. The Milton Budlong 
farm of 187 acres, bought last spring by 
Luther Tallman, has been, resold to a 
Brighton man, ms 


Florida, Montgomery Co, March 21— 
There is more changing around this spring 
than for a number of years. E. E. Dorck- 
stader has let his farm and has bought 
out A. J. Kline’s grocery business at Pat- 
tersenville. H. C. McDougall expects to 
put up a grist mill the coming season. The 
dairy business is booming here. Cows sell 
at $3@ to 50 per head. Winter grain looks 
well. 


Hartfield, Chautauqua Co, March 20— 
Many have tapped their sugar trees, but the 
flow of sap has not been very-heavy. The 
cold snap about the middle of Fev froze 
a great many cellars, and many will have 
to buy potatoés this spring. Hay is selling 
in the barn at $4.50 per ton. 

North Colesville, Broome Co, March 20— 
Henry Warner has built a creamery 26x52 
ft and two stories high. He has named it 
Ohio Valley creamery. Henry Eldred, a 
buttermaker from Howes, has rented it for 
this season and moved his machinery in. 
Mr Ekired comes well recommended as a 
buttermaker. He expects to open for milk 
about April 1. Cows and heifers are very 
high, as well as apples and potatoes. ° Or- 
dinary yearlings are selling for $20 to 22 
each. 

Northumberland, Saratoga Co, March 
20—Farmers are selling hay for $5 to 8 per 
ton, butter 18 to 20c per lb. New milch cows 
sell for $35 to 40 each.” The Liberty wall 
paper company’s mill is nearly finished. 
Part of the machinery is already in place. 
When in operation it will require about 300 
hands. 

Owego, Tioga Co, March 20—Stock win- 
tered finely with an abundance of Hay, 
which brings at the press $5 per ton. Po- 
tatoes are 50 to 55c per bu. A great many 
farmers are buying ashes for the hew seed- 
ing. Ashes have Riven better results than 
fertilizers. A large warehouse will be 
built here this spring by F. H. Palmer, 
who is going to deal extensively in farm 
produce. At auction sales cows bring from 
$28 to 42 each. S. G. Reeve, one of the pro- 
prieters of the Meadowbrook dairy com- 
pany, goes to Brooklyn to manage that end 
of the business. 


Patterson, Putnam Co, March 21—Many 
farmefs have joined the F S M P A and 
signed the power of attorney. The con- 
déensed milk factory at Brewsters fixed their 
price on the 14th for the next . six 
months, and it is the same as last year: 
April $1.10 per 100 Ibs, May 90c, June- 70c, 
July 9c, Aug $1, Sept $1.20. Feed of all 
kinds high. 


For Nursery Inspector—The important 
position of inspector of nurseries for the 
state of New York will be filled by com- 
petitive examination, held April 1 in various 
cities throughout the state. The work will 
occupy six months of the year, for which 
$100 per month -is r id. The duties of the 
inspector will be the inspection of nurseries, 
orchards and nursery stock, and applicants 
will be examined upon their practical and 
scientific knowledge of fruit pests. Com- 
petitors must file applications with secre- 
tary of N Y civil service commission, Al- 
bany, N Y, on or before March 27. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Center Co—During the past six weeks 
farmers in this county have been occupied 
mostly in going to public sales, the num- 
ber this year being perhaps: greater than 
in any previous year. Farmers have had 
small reason to complain at prices. Farm 
machinery in general brings about its nom- 
inal value, while stock sells for good prices. 
Horses have brought all the way from 
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$50 for an ordinary animal to $150 for a good 
draft horse. In these prices there is an 
argument in favor of home breeding. Dur- 
ing the past two months a half dozen car- 
loads of western,draft horses were brought 
to Center county and offered at public sale, 
and in not one instance did the prices re- 
ceived equal those bid at farmers’ sales. 
A number have bought farms after being 
renters for years, while in many cases sales 
have been made by farmers who have spent 
all their lives at the plow and mow will 
retire. Farmers as a rule, with very few 
exceptions, are far better situated financial- 
ly this spring than ever before. Small loans 
have been almost entirely cleared up. The 
credit in the various banks to the account 
of ‘farmers is largely in excess of what it 
Was two years ago, and in addition the 
farm equipment of implements of all kinds 
has been very much increased. There is 
also a big increase in cattle, sheep and hogs. 
Owing to the late sowing and slow growth 
last fall of much of the wheat, the crop 
this spring has not a thrifty appearance; 
especially is that the case on light soils. 
Grass is all right. Owing to the unfavor- 
able appearance of the wheat, farmers are 
planning to plant more than the average 
acreage of corn, oats and potatoes. There 
is still a large quantity of old corn in the 
county. Potatoes have fluctuated fram 35 
to 50c and are now selling at 40c. With.the 
single exception of peaches, the indications 
for ffrnit are good. Growers have been 
examining their trees and say that apples, 
pears, plums, cherries and the small fruits 
and berries were not injured by the zero 
weather of Feb.—[C. L. Gates. 


Fairfield, Adams Co, March 20—The lit- 
tle town of Fairfield, at an altitude of 1200 
feet, is the center of the Ligonier valley. 
The mountains on either side are about 
nine miles apart, and run parallel for about 
12 to 15 miles. Fort Palmer and Hillsview 
are two other prominent points in the val- 
ley. Aside from tilling the hill and valley 
land, excellent cattle, horses and sheep are 
raised. Creameries have been established 
and there are others in prospect. Fairfield 
is about 60 miles from Pittsburg on the 
west and 18 miles from Johnstown on the 
east, which places afford good markets. 
Four miles to the south is to be established 
a Russian settlement. The farm known as 
the Reilley farm is to be the center of the 
settlement. Many hands are now employ- 
ed to clear the land and to build houses. 
It is said of the people that they will en- 
gage extensively in stock raising. Schools 
are well supplied .with efficient teachers. 


Goshenville, Chester Co, March 20—Little 
farm work has been done in this locality, and 
little will be done before April 1. ‘Spring 
work will all come at once. Usually ma- 
nure is out and some plowing done before 
April. The acreage of different crops will 
not vary much from last year, unless the 
potato acreage is increased some. Pota- 
toes are advancing in price. At a*recent 
sale they sold for 74e.per bu. Many. were 
freven during the severe weather in Feb. 
Farmers held a meeting in Westchester 
March 14 to discuss the planting of toma- 
toes for a canning factory. A representa- 
tive of a canning firm was present and 
gave in formation in regard to the number 
of’tons that could be grown on an acre, 
and also stated that his firm was willing 
to contract for tomatoes from 300 acres at 
$6 per ton. Another. meeting will be held 
soon to see how many farmers will be 
willing to contract to plant for tis firm. 
The firm will not open their factory unless 
they get contracts for 300 acres and would 
like to have 1000. There will be éonsider- 
able moving this spring. Good farms are 
renting very low. Cows, horses and other 
live stock sell well at farmers’ sales. Farm- 
ers still have some potatoes in their pos- 
session, about 25 per cent of the crop. 
Roads are very bad, in places almost im- 
passable. Wheat is looking fairly well. 
Grass has stood the winter well. 


MARYLAND. 





State Jottings—The climatic revolution 
since 1881 has been a disturbing element in 
the fruit interests of Maryland. Up to that 
time peach growers realized a good profit 
once in two years, which was sufficient 
encouragement to lead them to devote their 
valuable lands to large orchards. Since 
then but four really good crops have been 
realized. The present prospect of having 
at least $1,000,000 less among farmers and 


laborers during the coming season Is n 

encouraging to peach growers and ‘a 
lead.to the cultivation of more certain 
crops, as strawberries and tomatoes — 
trucking and canning. The experiment a. 
tion has done much toward exterminating 
many enemies of fruit, but cannot meet the 
extraordinary destruction of blizzards the 
outgrowth of wholesale destruction of for. 
ests. The question of restoring nature's pro- 
tection is becoming a vital one.— The el 
cent convention of farmers at Sandy Spring 
resolved that the average farmer cannot 
afford to do without ensilage, especially in 
the dairy districts———An encouraging out 
look throughout Maryland is the result of 
the revival of local industries, which will 
of necessity add greatly to the home mar 
kets for farmers. Good offers to manufac- 


turers are being extended from many 
towns. 
LONG ISLAND. 





Cutchogue, Suffolk Co, March 20—About 
70 head of western horses were sold re- 
cently at the Cutchogue stock farm, Wheat 
wintered well. Farmers are getting seed 
potatoes, several carloads having been re. 
ceived. Indications point to an unusually 
large acreage this year. The Southold agri- 
cultural association has made the largest 
sale of fertilizers in its history. 


Southold, Suffolk Co, March 2i—Farmers 
are carting their fertilizer. Dealers are de. 
livering seed potatoes from Maine. Farm- 
ers think it pays to sell their own and buy 
northern seed. There will be a larger acre« 
age this year than usual. 

a 


Milk Contract Successfully Closed. 





The executive committee of the F S MP 
A has been eminently successful, late last 
week closing the deal for the sale of milk 
in the metropolis. Best of all, at prices 
better than those named in the power of 
attorney. Secretary H. T. Coon asks us to 
make known to the producers this general 
fact of the success of organization and co- 
operation; further details to be given out 
soon. In a work of this magnitude it has 
been necessary for the officers of the as- 
sociation to move forward with great care 
and thoroughness. While the work has 
been going on in a satisfactory manner 
for some weeks, it has not been possible 
until now to record a successful closing of 
contracts. In next week’s issue of Ameri- 
ean Agriculturist we hope to be able to 
present the terms of sale of milk in ‘ample 
detail. 





MILK NOTES. 


Recent press reports to the effect that 
the milk producers in the territory adja- 


BUSINESS NOTICES. 


Remember that Bowker’s Anima! Meal i9 


sold only in yellow bags and yellow pack- 
ages. The original; richest in protein. 


— 











In Looking over our last issue we notic- 
ed that the advertisement of the Marvin 
Smith company of Chicago offers some rare 
and excellent bargains in the line of gen- 
eral farm machinery. We see that their 
advertisement this week dwells upon the 
excellent qualities of.a $30 buggy. This is 
certainly a splendid business opportunity. 
These people are thoroughly responsible 
and sell direct to the farm. Write them 
for their special and general catalogs. 


The Edward W. Walker Carriage Co of 
Goshen, Ind, have tried the plan now for 
several years—that of selling direct to the 
consumer, and have found it entirely suc- 
ecssful, and by the way, they manufacture 





every vehicle they advertise. This brings 
to the patron his equal share of all the 
money heretofore expended in _ traveling 
salesmen's salaries and expenses, middle- 
men’s and dealers’ commissions, expenses 


of collections, etc, etc. The result is that 
the price of every article they manufac- 
ture is brought to the lowest possible point 
to the patron. This enables the Walker 
carriage company.to sell you a first-class 
buggy as low as $35; a good single harness 
as low as $4.80, and other vehicles and har- 
ness in proportion. fend for their illustrat- 
ed catalog and begin at once to participate 
in these profits. Every article is marked 
in plain figures; you know just what you 
are buying. 








cent to Chicago had agreed to sell their 
product to a western trust are without 
foundation. The work of the Chicago 
milk shippers’ union looking toward bet- 
ter prices for the product is making some 


progress, and the secretary advises us 
there is a good feeling between country 
shippers and city dealers in regard to 
values. 


The Westcott express company of N Y 
has located a milk station at Marcy, Oneida 
Co, the building to be erectedatonce. Farm- 
ers have promised the milk from 700 cows. 
Nearly all producers within a radius of 
9% miles from Marcy station have joined 
the FS MPA. There is a strong senti- 
ment here against destroying our cheese 
factory, but the prices of cheese for some 
years past have been ruinous to farmers. 
"In renewing my subscription I want to 
express my appreciation of your efforts in 
organizing the New York milk producers 
into the F S M P A. To American Agri- 
culturist more than to any other, or all 
sources combined, is due the fact that suc- 
cess in securing a better price for milk 
seems to be at hand. Every milk producer 
ought to have this paper, as none other 
has done so much good. We have a wide- 
awake local section at Yorktown station 
on the New York and Putnam railroad. 
Nearly every milk shipper is enrolled and 
very few have refused to sign the power 
of attorney as sent out by the executive 
committee. .The vice-president of the as- 
sociation is a resident of this section. Our 
loeal president, Charles I. Purdy, is one of 
Yorktown’s brightest and most successful 
young men. He is looking after the in- 
terests of this section faithfully, sparing 
neither time nor expense. If all were as 
much in earnest as we are there would be 
no question as to the success of the asso- 
ciation’s ‘work. We _ represent about 700 
cows and all we want now is the positive 
assurance that the F S M P A will handle 
our milk on April 1, and this assurance we 
must have at once, as the time for con- 
tracting for the next six months is at hand, 
[E. M. Frost. 

Farmers near Fultonville, Montgomery 
Co, N Y, who are shippers to the metropo- 
lis have formed a local union looking to- 
ward joining the FS MPA. 

The Milk Market. 


At New York, an average supply, market 


without important change. Exchange 
price 2144c p qt, surplus price $1 29 p can of 
40 qts 


Receipts by rail and other sources In 40-qt 
cans for week ended Mar 20 were as follows: 





Fluid Con 

milk Cream densed 
NY,LE& West RR, 30,948 879 478 
N ¥ Central. 18,465 29 278 
NY. Ont & West, 26,541 1,033 _ 
West Shore, 15,024 436 975 
N Y, Sus and West, 12,343 188 76 
NY & Putnam. 3.101 75 
New Haven & H, 10.482 25 _ 
De]. Lack & West, 38,376 445 - 
Long Island, 595 -- - 
NJ Central, 2.310 75 = 
HRT Co, 1,210 50 
Lehigh Valley, 5.962 42 _- 
Other sources, 4.650 - — 
Total receipts, 170,@0T 3,463 3,282 
Daily av this week, 24,287 495 183 
Daily av last week, 24,570 502 188 
vor week last year, 23,190 447 179 





Legal Size of Fruit Packages—aA bill is 
now in the N Y legislature defining the 
size of certain fruit packages, and if pass- 
ed will insure uniformity of capacity. The 
Standard peach basket is to be 13 in diam- 
eter of top, 8% in at battom, 10% in at mid- 
dle, all inside diameter, with length of stave 
12% in, and shall contain when even full 
1075 cubic inches; the pony basket half that 
capacity. On the full size basket are to be 
marked in plain letters the words “stan- 
dard 16 quarts,” and on the ponies ‘“‘stan- 
dard 8 quarts.’””’ The standard of measures 
for buying and selling small fruits shall 
be the quart, to contain when even full 
67 1-5 cu in. Manufacturers of packages 
are obliged to observe the standards of size 
and capacity. Infractions of the law will 
be punished. 





The Hop Movement and Market. 


At New York, the movement is so small 


that it is extremely difficult to charac- 
terize the condition of the market. There is 
Scarcely any business outside of a limited 
export trade. Little or no news comes 
from the country and the market is prac- 
tically at a standstill. Certain it is, how- 
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ever, that the available supplies of choice 
hops are very small and gradually becom- 
ing less. Top quotations are almost nomi- 
nal, as it is doubtful if any hops on the 
market are sufficiently good to command 
best prices. Foreign and Pacific markets 
are quoted firm at former prices. 

Shipments of hops from. Cobleskill for 
the week ending March 18 were: By F. 
Karkar 20 bales, by H. Dornett.169, by J. 8S. 
Hutt 20, by W. M. Richardson 4, total 213 
bales. 


CURRENT PRICES AT NEW YORK CITY. 


N Y state crop of 1898, choice 19 
prime, 16@18 
low to medium, 13@14 

N Y state, crop of 1897, choice, 8@13 

Pacific coast, crop of 1898, choice, 19@20 
prime, 16@18 
low to medium, 12@15 

Pacific coast, crop of 1897, 6@13 

German crop of 1898, 52@60 
The domestic receipts and exports and 

imports (foreign) of hops at New York 

compare thus: 
Week Cor Since Same 
ending week Septl time 
Marl4 lastyr °’98 lastyr 


568 138,888 112,793 
828 93,081 84,426 
1,833 4,993 


Domestic receipts, bales, 2,243 
Exports to Europe, 2,536 
Imports from Europe, 126 =: 1138 


New Bankruptcy Law—Under our new 
federal bankruptcy law, which is law 
throughout the U S, a wage-earner is an 
individual who works for wages, salary 
or hire, at a rate of compensation not ex- 
ceeding $1500 per year. A wage earner may 
file a voluntary petition in bankruptcy, i e, 
he may go through bankruptcy if he wishes 
to. But an involuntary petition may not 
be filed against him; i e, his creditors can- 
not force him into bankruptty. 











Farmers’ Exchange Advertisnig. 


FIVE CENTS A WORD. 


Realizing that every farmer has, during the year, some 
thing tosell or exchange, or some want to be filled, we 
have decided to take advertisements of this class, to go 








‘on this page and under this heading. in the American 


Agriculturist. at the extremely low rate of five centsa 
word each insertion. 


CIRCULATION, 72,000 COPIES EACH WEEK. 


The acdress must be counted as part of the advertise- « 


ment, and each initial, or a number, counts as one word. 
Cash must accompany each order, and advertisements 
must have address on,as we cannot forward replies sent 
to this office. 

Copy must be received Friday to guarantee insertion 
in issne of the following week. Advertisements of 
“FARMS FOR SALE” will not be accepted at the above 
rate. but will be charged at the reguiar rate of sixty cents 
per line each insertion, to co on another page. 

All “* Farmers’ Exchange” advertisements will be set in 
peari type. no large display type being used, thus making 
a small adv. as noticeable as a jarge one. 

Subscribers to the American Agriculturist will find that 
an advertisement in this department will prove a paying 
investment. 

- Address 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 


52 Lafayette Place, New York. 








EED POTATORS=Sit- Weaker Releich, Uncle. Sam. 
Thoroughbred, Earty- No. 1, Bovee, Country 
Gentleman, New Queen, Great ide and forty more of the new 
and best standard varieties, pure and true to name, direct’ from the 
grower in Northwestern New York. Carman No, 3, ae ioe 
ne ~~ 2 catalogue before purchasing. M: F) WE ER; 
ishers, N. 


REFS, 5 TO7 FT.—Collection best varieties. Total 38. $3.50. 
Freight paid. To close outstock. 7 Pears, 7 Plums, 3 €herries, 
4 Peaches. 2 Quinces. 8 Currants. 4 Gooeeberries, 3 Grapevines. 
G.C. STONE'S WHOLESALE NURSERIES, Dansville, N. Y. 
80 p. catalog. 


OTATO FARM—Carload Carman No. 3. Bovee, Enormous, 

Uncle Sam, one tuber free. pesege 2c: one lb. free. postage 

required 8c (circular 35 kinds) for 15 days. 8. J. SMITH, Box 
B., Manchester, N. Y. 


j M. BEI.T STRAWBERRIES, $1.50 per 1000. Ridgeway. $2 
per 190. Paragon chestnuts, Hic ench. Sugar Maples, Car- 
SAMUEL C. DeCOU, Moorestown, v J. 














olina Poplars, etc. 





I Ne DEWEY POTATO—Bert this season: 75 cents per 
pound, $2 three peunds. Send for circular and testimonials. 
Cc, M. ROBINSON, Manorville, N. Y. 


ARMAN NO. 3 Seed Potatoes. Best market variety, heaviest 
yielder. Pure, first-class seed. Price, 75c per bu., sacks free. 
C. J. MAXSON, Little Genesee, N. Y. 


IGH GRADE NURSERY STOCK. Low prices. Catalorue 
free. Est'd '65. B-4-U buy address CHAUTAUQUA 
NURSERY CO., Geneva. N. Y. 


T INCOLN White Seed Corn. 

4 variety. $1 per bushel; sacks, 15 cts. extra. 

MOORE, ‘enn. 

I OMBARD sand Bradshaw Pium Trees, 6to8 ft, $8 per 100. 

ee free. W. C. BRYANT, Nurseryman, Dansville, 
STRAWBERRY Piants. Send for rice list. 

999 399 e WILLIAM PALMER, Grooms, N. ¥. 


TRAW BERRY PLANTS. _ Sixty varieties. $1 per 1,000 up. 
Catalogue free. A.J. McMATH, Onley, Va. 


EST SEED POTATOES—Catalogue describing 70 varieties, 
free. A. G. ALDRIDGE, Fishers, N. Y. 











Heavy yielding, drouth resisting 
MORRIS B. 
ulaski, 

















EDIGREE Strawberry Plants, cheap. None better at any price. 
WM. PERRY, Cool Spring, Del- 
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ECCS AND POULTRY. 


f° SALE By Homestead Poultry Yards, WM S CRAFT. 

Proprietor, Port ( hester, N. Y., 10 W. Wyandotte Cockerels; 
2 Houdans,:« B. P. Rocks, 12 L Brahmas i Andalusian, 1 R. J. 
Red. Pree, from $1.0 to $2. each if taken at once gee from 
any variety (except Houdans and KR. 1. Reds, which are $1.50 
for 15), $1.00 for 15. 





AMMOYTH Pekin Ducks. Rankin's strain, great layers: also 
fine White Wyandottes from Hunter's heavy laying etrain. 
JAMES A. SWIFT, Akron, N. ¥ : 





20 THOROUGHBRED Leghorn Fggs, $1. - Barred Plymouth 
ad Stock, $1. Bees and queens. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
G. RONTZAHR, Menalien. Pa. 





k= FOR HATCHING-— Buff Leghorns, Buff and Barred Ply- 
‘4 mouth Rocks. One dollar for fifteen. HOWARD W. ED- 
MONDS, Annandale, N. J, 


R54 ISLAND REDS—Large Buckeye _ strain. Feet $1 per 
18. Pekm Duck eggs, Wets.. 1l. FRANK METCALF, 
Warren, Ohio. 


6 EGGS, #3; 15, $1, and 2 medicated nest eggs. 26 varieties. 
Circular free. WHITNEY BROS., Triangle, New York. 


Bas and White Plymouth Rocks, 26 eggs. $l. ‘ockerels, 
Slto@Zeach. Hens, #2. J. W. KILLEN, Felton, Del. 














HITE Plymouth Rock Egge, 75 cts. per 15, or $4.00 per 100. 
\ FRANE M. EDWARDS, Water Mill, Long iSsea”” 


j HITE and Barred Rocks, best strains. Eggs, 15, 
$1.75. C. D. RUTHERFORD, Langeville, O. 
MPERIAI, PEKIN DUCKS (Weber Brothers’ strain), 20 eggs, 

$1. C. V. SMITH, Marshalls Creck, Pa. 





$1.0; 3, 








Burr Plymouth Rocks, stock and eggs foreale. Circulars free. 


JAMES CORWITH, VW ater Mill, N. Y. 





QUENS, Pekins, Leghorns. Recks; sitting. $1. JAS. TAG- 
GART, Northumberland, Pa. 


OSE COMB Brown Leghorn Eggs for hatching. E. W. 
WATSON, New Milford: ‘a 








END for my Catalogue. 6 Leading Varieties fine Poultry. C. 
S B. HUFF, Delaware. N. J. . ” 





HITE Pekin Eggs, shipped, $1.00 dozen. GEO. BRONSON 
Vernon Center, N. Y. 





HITE WYANDOTTES—50c sitting. ISAAC TELLERKDAY, 
Forest Glen, » # 





R°e= COMB Brown Leghorn Eggs. U. S. MORGAN, 


Harford, Pa. 





LIVE STOCK. 


Fptoresene A. J.C. C. Young Buils of the St. Lambert. but- 
ter blood, solid color, froma few days to 14 months old, at 
Also DurocJersey Pigs. E. L. CLARKSON, 





farmers’ prices. 
Tivoli, N. Y. 





HOICE REGISTERED AYRSHIRE CATTLE. All ages 
Mammoth Bronze turkeys, Pekin ducks; eggs, $1 per 12 
L. D. STOWELL, Black Creek, N Y. 





Fo SALE or Trade, Registered French Coach Stallion, Bar- 
gain. VANDERVEER BROS .’Glenn, N.Y. 


#°R REGISTERED Large English Berkshires, write P. J. 
KIRK, Fremont, Pa. 


FARM MACHINERY. 








FENCE Machine makes fence of coiled spring wire, 10 te 
20 cts. rd. Agents wanted. Circulars free. yh. ALKER, 
ain City, Ohio. 





WO O'NEILL Cheese Vats. 250 and 80 Cow Presses and Hoops. 
For sale cheap. F. J. COLLIER, Preble. N. Y. 


WARREN B. 





OBBIN’S Improved Potato Planter, new. 
MITCHELL, Paterson, N. J 





TEAM and Gasoline En 1-teo 530 horse, lowest prices. 
S BUTTS, Trestle, N.Y. , » 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


once for Smoking and Chewing, Natural Leaf. Fifteen 
cents pound. Any quantity. Cheaper ess tn Five- 
Pound Packages. TOBACCO COMPANY, Lexington, Kentucky. 


HE subscriber will cash for old postace stamps on agen | 
previous to 1870. » k over your old correspondence a 
drop alineto C. E. FIELD, 5546 Madison Ave. Chicago, Il. 


RE YOU Geing ‘to: paint? Get. the honest: opinion of a 
. +eute painter as to colors, pam oa A 
@tc.;. $1. D. VINES, 


Cleveland Ave., Harrison, N. J. 
MNE LOT of Collie Dogs, cheap (all a . -Also Glen M 
F Ceneeny Plants. LEN ARY ETOcK FARM, West 
Chester, Pa. . 

















OGS, Pigeons and Poultry. Fine Int of Collier. Belgian 
llares. GLEN MARY STOCK } ARM, West Chester, Pa. 


ILKMEN—Uee the Acme Ticket, Sanitary, Reliable, Cheap. 
Sample free. H. A. BLAKESLEE, Hartford. Ct. 


IIEUMATISM, Unfailing cure. Prescription for 2ic.. W. 
BAKER, Collington, Prince George Co.. Md. 











HINKING Farmers invent. Inventors consult STANTON 
WEAVER, Patent Attorney, Washirgton. 


ROTESTANT Man wants work on farm. Address 41 MAPLE 
STREET, Malden, Mass. 








OLLIE PUPS, Chester Swine, Mammoth Artichokes. PAINE, 
South Randolph, Vt. 


AW FURS WANTED. Send for price list. F. S. PALMA- 
TIER, Leeds, N. Y. 


O ee, #3 barrel. H. L. SQUIRES, Flanders, 


Sold Both 
Of Them. ™ 


I advertised a separator and cow under Farmers’ Ex: 
change in American Agriculturist, and received a] 
number of replies, which resulted in the sale of bo 
Think that department is worth being patronized, 
When I have anything to sell shall try it again. 
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THE GRAIN TRADE. 





LATE WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN, STAND- 
ARD GRADES, COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO. 





Wheat Corn Oats 





Cash or spot : 
1899 | 1898 


1899 | 1898 | 1899} 1898 


Chicago ......... ~ 6849) 1.03%] 333% 23h 2534! .25%% 

















New York ...... 79 }1.05 4149] . Bite} 31% 
BUGIS ....cccces] = | — | 43%} 39 | .3749] 3544 
TOleaO 2. 00.0006 70%) 974; .324e] 30%) 27 | 274 
i AGNre..<.. 70 | 98 | 27%] 26%] 28 | 2614 
Minneapolis ...| .66Y, 7%! 2914) .28 2614) .26 
London .........1 S43qi115 | 45%] 4574! -1=— = 
PRICES AT CHICAGO FOR FUTURE DELIVERY. 
No2 grades} Wheat | Corn | Oats 
WOOO <i aacad - a ae 254% 
WOES v0vs case 67% 354g — 





PUBLIC STOCKS OF GRAIN IN US AND CANADA. 





This week | Last week | One yr ago 





Wheat, bu,| 29,992,000 |~ 29,799,000 | 31,417,000 
ere 34.600 000 34,033,000 43,383,000 
Oais........ 11,074,000 | 10,613,000 | 12,304,000 





At Chicago, wheat has suffered a number 
of sharp declines followed by indifferent re- 
covery. Conditions governing the market 
have been outlined in considerable detail on 
an earlier page of American Agriculturist. 
Speculators have been making not a little 
of crop reports. In a measure it has been 
a case of marching up the hill and march- 
ing down again. A few days ago the mer- 
curial traders made the most of gossip of 
crop damage in the southwest, prices ad- 
vancing perceptibly. Subsequently, with the 
advent of rain in California and some ces- 
sation in reports of damage in the lower 
Mississippi valley, general selling on the 
part of professional speculators was at- 
tended by material price concessions, July 
and May deliveries touching points little 
better than 65@66c p bu, or the lowest in 
months, . 

It is the season of the year to expect ir- 
regular deliveries of corn, owing to bad 
roads in the country. Yet the movement 
is fair, and farm reserves liberal, as shown 
in our own report, and subsequently in the 
government bulletin. Farmers are not ex- 
hibiting any craze to sell at existing low 
prices, with May delivery, No 2 mixed, 34@ 
35c p bu. Liberal quantities of corn are go- 
ing abroad and the home consumption is 
enormous. Not for several weeks will pas- 
turage in the corn belt amount to much, 
neanwhile heavy drafts are made upon sur- 
plus stocks of corn for feeding cattle and 
other live stock. 

Foltowing its old habit, the oats market 
has sympathized with wheat and corn, 
ruling steady and weak by turns and sell- 
ing down to the basis of 24c p bu for July 
delivery and 25%c for May. There is a 
good demand for shipment to the east, 
with N E a liberal buyer; exports only 
fair. No 2 mixed in store quotable around 
25%@26c p bu, carlots on track usual pre- 
mium, fancy white as high as 29@30c. 

Barley has lost some of its recent buoy- 
aney, declining 2@3c to the basis of 40@48c 
p bu for fair to choice malting. No fea- 
tures of consequence. 

At Toledo, wheat has shown the same 
unsettled conditions noted elsewhere, rul- 
ing steady and weak by turns. No 2 red 
soft is quotable around 70c p bu. Coarse 
grains auiet, with No 2 mixed corn quot- 
able at about 34c p bu. Clover seed broke 
sharply last week under free selling on the 
part of those who had _ previously pur- 
chased investment: fair to prime $3@3 30 
p bu, for Oct new 3 95@4. 

The stock of clover seed now in Toledo 
estimated by Cr A. King & Co at 50,009 to 
60,000 bags, fully half new prime. There is 
little old pr:me and the remainder is lower 
grade. Total receipts at Toledo this season 
about 7/.000 bags, against 180,000 one year 
ago, 63,000 two years and 92,000 three years 
ago. 

At New York, the wheat market has been 
active but rather demoralized, prices ruling 
decidedly lower, subseauently recovering 
somewhat. Wheat sold down to the basis of 
78c p bu for No 2 red winter and back to 
82c, but the feeling one of great sensitive- 
ness. Corn nearly steady around 41144@42c 
p bu for No 2 in store, carlots on track usu- 
al premium, market without important 
feature. Oats dull at 31%@32%c p bu for 
Ne 2. mixed. State rye 59@60c p bu on 


track, rye flour dull and weak at 3 10@3 50 
7 


p bu. 





LATEST MARKETS 


THE 





THE LIVE STOCK TRAFFIC. 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO. 


Cattle 








Hogs Sheep 








1899] 1898) 1899) 1898) 1899) 1898 
Chicago, P 100 Ibs - . |$5.85|$5.50| $3.95 $4 00) $4.75) $4.70 





of. Fae 5.75) 5.60) 4.20) 4.35) 4.75) 5.00 
PE ctéckene ones 6.00] 5.60) 4.05} 4.25) 4.75] 5.00 
Kansas City ......... 5.0u] 5.25) 3.80) 3.90) 4.40] 4.50 
Pittsburg ............1 5.6.{ 5.10) 4.05} 4.20! 4.75] 5.00 








At Chicago, a good many beef cattle are 
crossing the scales at $5@5 50, animals of the 
quality suggested selling relatively better 
than ordinary to fair butcher steers which 
are quotable at 4 75 down to 4 35. The mar- 
ket as a whole is without important feature 
and moderately active. Prices abroad are 
a little better than a year ago and ex- 
porters evince their accustomed energy, the 
good shipping demand greatly aiding sales- 
men in securing fair figures. At western 
points cattle have been coming forward a 
little more freely, yet this supply is only 
mocerate at best. It requires something es- 
pecially nice to command figures as high as 
5 65@5 80. 

What little strength has been displayed in 
the hog market must be attributed chiefly 
to the healthy demand from eastern ship- 
pers. This class of orders take fair num- 
bers every day, yet the market lacks par- 
ticular animation. Packers maintain that 
prices of live hogs are too high in com- 
parison with the figures they receive for 
finished product, but this is an old story 
with them. Sales largely at $3 65@3 85, se- 
lected a slight premium, culls and pigs 3 40 
@3 60. 

Good western sheep have sold in large 
numbers, partly for export account, at $4 40 
@4 75, this indicating a healthy condition in 
the market. Ewes and mixed lots are quot- 
able at 3 75@4 25, culls 3@3 50, yearlings 
4 25@4 90, lambs 4 75@5 25. Fair number of 
shorn lambs arrived, selling at 4 15@4 60. 

At Pittsburg, the cattle market opened in 
good shape Monday of this week, receipts 
45 cars, demand active, prices about l0c 
higher. 
Extra, 1450 to 1600 Ibs, $5 5°@a 80 
Good, 1200 to 1500 lbs, = 4 Oka5 25 


Fair, 900 to 1100 Lbs, 4 00@4 50 
Common, 700 to 90C Lbs, 3 75@e4 10 


Poor to good fat bulls, #2 50@4 25 
Poor to good fat cows, @ 3x@4 10 
Heifers. 700 to 1100 lbs, 3 7a@4 70 
Bologna cows, phd, 8 00@15 00 
Rough, half-fat, 400@4 0) F’sh cows & springers, 18 00@50 06 
Com to good fat oxen, 244450 Veal calves, 6 07 (0 

Hogs ‘active under moderate supplies, 
Monday’s arrivals 30 double decks. Heavy 
droves $4@4 05, medtum 410, yorkers 3 90 
@4 05. Sheep in good demand at a slight 
advance, Monday’s receipts 12 cars, good to 
best wethers 4 75@5, common to fair mixed 
lots 3 50@4 40, lambs 4 50@6 

At Buffalo, cattle trade opened slow 
Monday of this week when 100 cars ar- 
rived. Shipping steers quotable at $4 75@ 
5 65 for good to choice, fancy a slight pre- 
mium; fair steers 1000 to 1300 Ibs, but lack- 
ing in quality, 4 25@4 70. Stockers and feed- 
ers in moderate favor for reshipment to 
the country 3 85@4 60; light grades, when 
choice, are just now the best sellers. Veal 
ealves fairly active at 6 50@7 for bulk of 
trading, entire range 5 50@7 50. Hogs 
steady; Monday’s supply 70 double decks. 
Pigs 3 95@4, yorkers 4@4 05, medium and 
heavy 405@410. Sheep market active, 
Monday’s 40 cars selling 15@25c higher than 
last week. Choice to extra heavy native 
wethers 5@5 25, good mixed lots and heavy 
ewes 4 65@5, fat western wethers 4 65@5, 
culls 3 50@4. Top lambs 6 15@6 30, others 
5 25@5 75. 

At New York, cattle in fair demand and 
steady to firm when choice. Medium to 
prime native steers $4 75@5 50, oxen and 
stags 4 50@4 75, dry cows and bulls 2 75@ 
3.75. Veal calves in fair demand and 
steady at 5@7 75, according to quality. Hogs 
without important‘change, light weights 
selling at 4 25@4 30, rough lots usual dis- 
count. Some advance noted in sheep and 
lambs and fair activity at the slightly bet- 
ter prices. Medium to good sheep 4@4 50, 
fancy and yearlings a premium, good to 
prime lambs 5 75@6 25. 


THE DAIRY MARKETS. 


The Butter Market. 

A strong local demand is keeping the 
market cleared of all the best grades. Con- 
sumptive buying is active and operators 
are taking stock with considerable freedom, 
though not purchasing as yet beyond im- 
mediate requirements. Under such a move- 
ment, holders are encouraged to continue 
transactions at about present prices, thus 
keeping all the channels of trade open. Ex- 





— 


Quotations are revised as follows: * 









port business furnishes an outlet for the 
cheaper lines, and the market appears ro 
be in good shape, with a feeling of gener: 
firmness... aoe 

New York State—At Albany, steady yp 
der good demand. Good to ch cmy tibs 20 
@2Ic p 1b, prints 21@22c, dairy 18@19c.—a¢ 
Syracuse, good to ch cmy tubs i8@2%c 
prints 20@22c, dairy 16@18c. bide, 
At New York, fancy and choice 


grades 


are closely taken, and the market roe. 
tains a firm tone. Western extra 
emy 2ic p Ib, firsts 20@20%c, second. 
18@19c, thirds 16@i7c, N Y fey cmy 
20%@21c, firsts 19@20c, N Y¥ dairy, fey 


half-firkin tubs 19@20c, firsts 174@18i%e 
Welsh tubs fcy 19c, western imit cmy, fey 
17@17%ec, firsts 15@16c, western dairy igo 
extra factory 14%c. ee: 
Ohio—At Columbus, active and steady. Ch 
cmy tubs 22c p lb, prints 23c, dairy 12@13c 
—At Cincinnati, market quiet. Fey Elgin 
cmy 21@22c, Ohio cmy separator 19¢, gath- 
ered cream 16@l17c, dairy 12%c. 
Maryland—At Baltimore, demand slow 
Separator emy extra 22@23c p Ib, firsts 26 
@21c, gathered cream 20@2ic, firsts 18@19¢ 
ladles 16@17c, imit cmy 18@19c, dairy prints 
20@2ic. J 


Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, demand 
good and prices well sustained. Elgin and 
other western cmy extra 20%c p Ib, firsts 


19c, seconds 17@18c, imit emy 17c, ladles 12 
@l5ic, prints 20@2I1c. 


At Boston, receipts continue moderate 
and fine grades are held firmly. Vt and N 
H cmy extra 21c p lb, western assorted 201% 


@21c, northern cmy firsts 20c, eastern 18@ 

20c, western firsts 19c, seconds 15@i7c, Vt 

extra dairy 17c, N Y 17e, firsts 16c, seconds 

l4c, western imit cmy léc, ladles 14@1414. 
The Cheese Market. 

New York State—At Albany, in fair sup- 


BUSINESS NOTICES. 7 


The Recent Report of the combination of 
soap manufacturers is absolutely untrue in 
so far as it referred to the Larkin Soap 
Mfg Co of Buffalo. The unique Larkin 
idea—“‘factory to family’’—will continue to 
serve, and to stand by, the whole people, 
and the Larkin company does not need and 








will not form an alliance with any other 
soap company. 

New Nasturtium, ‘Chameleon’”—This 
new nasturtium is a. most remarkable ad- 
vance in this brilliant family. In richness 
and variety of colors it surpasses any other 
Strain, and is also unique in bearing flow- 
ers of quite distinct colorings on one and 


the same plant—some clear, deep crimson, 
others blotched on light ground and others 
beautifully mottled. This characteristic, as 
well as the wonderful richness of the un- 
usual markings, has been ‘fixed’ in both 
the tall and dwarf forms, and we recom- 
mend both strains heartily to every grower 
of even the smallest garden. Introduced 
this season by Vaughan’s seed store, New 
York and Chicago. 


The Lamb Wire Fence Co of Adrian, 
Mich, make a fabric which possesses all 
the cardinal points of excellence in a fence, 
efficiency, durability, simplicity and a hand- 


some ‘appearance when erected. Ef- 
ficient, in that it will turn all stock; horses, 
cattle, sheep or hogs, without injury to 


either animals or fence; having a straight, 
heavy upright frequent enough to prevent 
the spreading of laterals and rigid enough 


to prevent a hog nosing under the base 
wire and crowding through. Durable, in 
that it is made from the best quality of 


galvanized hard steel wire in large sizes, 
not weakened by being bent, wrapped and 


twisted before it gets into service in the 


field. Even wearing quality because of 
uniformity in size of component wires. 
Elastic, to withstand the shock of contact 
of animals and to provide “give and take” 


against a wide variation of temperature. 
Simple, in that it is complete in the roll, 
ready to stretch and staple as soon as the 
posts are set, 80 rods or more at a single 
pull, requiring but few posts to make a per- 
fectly serviceable fence, capable of bearing 
removal and re-erection in another locality, ° 
perfectly adaptable to hilly. ground, with- 
out cutting, bulging or drawing up! 
out of perpendicular. An absolute equalit 
of length in the laterals insuring an even 
pull and a perfectly uniform tension w! 
the fence is under strain. A fence of util 
and beauty, easily and quickly erected 
that brings a sense of security to the ow 
and forms a permanent improvement to 
property. 








ly and good demand. Full cream cheddars 
11@12c p 1b, flats 10%@l1l%c, skims 4@8c, 
imit Swiss 15c.—At Syracuse, full cream 
9%,@10c. 

At New York, a steady, moderate de- 
mand at strong prices. N Y full cream, 
fey large colored 12c p Ib, white 12c, 
ch 114%@11%c, good to prime 10%@llc, fey 
small colored 12%@12%c, white 12%c, good 
to ch 11%@12%c, ch light skims, small 94@ 
10c, large 84%@9c, part skims, small 8144@9c, 
large 8@814c, good to prime 7%4%@7%c, full 
skims 414@5c. 

Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, in 
moderate supply and firm. N Y full cream, 
fey small 124%@12%c p Ib, fair to ch 11%@ 
1214c, ch large 12c, fair to good 10%@11%c, 
part skims 8@10c, Swiss 11@14c. 

Maryland—At Baltimore, firm under light 
supply. N Y full cream, large 12@12%c p 
Ib, flats 12%@12%c, small 12%@12%c, Ohio 
114@11%¢c. 

Ohio—At Columbus, market fairly active. 
Full cream cheddars 11@11¢, flats 1lc, lim- 
purger 13%4c, imit Swiss 15%c.—At Cincin- 
nati, firm under good demand. Good to 
prime Ohio flats 11%c, family favorite 11%%4c, 
twins 11%@12c, Young America 12%%c. 

At Boston, prices again higher, receipts 
light. N Y extra small 12%@12%c p lb, 
large 12c, firsts 104%2:@1l1c, seconds 9@10c, Vt 
small extra 12%,@12%c, large 2c, firsts 10% 
@lic, seconds 9@10c, sage extra 124%@12%¢c, 
common to good 10@1I1c. 


COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKETS. 





WHOLESALE PRICES AT OTHER CITIES, INTERI- 
OR MARKETS AND COUNTRY SHIPPING POINTS. 


NEW YORK—At Albany, potatoes $1 50 
@1 75 p bbl, red onions 70@75c, yellow 80@ 
85e, turnips 15@20c, cabbage 4 50@8 p 100, 
celery 8@10 p 100 bchs, lettuce 70@75c p dz, 
apples 7@8 p bbl. Fresh eggs 22@23c p 
dz, cold storage 15@16c, chickens and 
fowls 10@1lic p 1b 1 w, 11@12c d w, broilers 
20@23c, turkeys 11@12c 1 w, 12@1t4c d w, 
ducks 9@10c 1 w, 10@lic d w, geese 8@9c 
lw, 9@10c d w. Baled timothy hay 5 50@6 
p ton, loose 5@7, clover 4@4 50, oat straw 
3@3 50, rye 5@6, bran 15 50@16 50, middlings 
15 50@18, cottonseed meal 22@23, corn 44@ 
46c p bu, oats 35@38c. 

At Syracuse, potatoes 45@60c p bu, on- 
ions 60@65c, turnips 25c, beets 25c, celery 
253@30c p dz Fresh eggs il4c p dz, cold 
storage 12@13c, chickens 11@11%c p lb 1 w, 
12@14c d w, ducks lle 1 w, 14c d w. Rye 
straw 6@8 p ton, oat 4@6, clover hay 5@8, 
baled timothy 6@10, loose 5@8, bran and 
middlings 16@17, corn 40@42c p bu, oats 
35@40e. 

PENNSYLVANIA—At 
dressed chickens 12@13c p Ib, ons 14@ 
léc, turkeys 12%@13c, ducks 9@IlIc, nearby 
fresh eggs 12144@13c p dz, western 12@13c. 
Rose potatoes 85@90c p bu, russets 75@78c, 
White Stars 65@70c, Globe onions 2 25@2 50 
p bbl, Danvers 1 90@2 15, cabbage 25@30 
P ee and Baldwin apples 4 50@ 
2p DDI. 

MARYLAND—At Baltimore, timothy 
hay, No 1 $11 50 p ton, No 2 10 50@11, clover 


Philadelphia. 


mixed 9 50@10, straight rye straw 8 50, 
tangled 7 50@8, oat 7 50@8 50, bran 16@ 
17 50. Fresh nearby eggs 12@12%c p dz, 


duck eggs 25c, chickens 11@13c p lb 1 w, 
fowls 10%@lle 1 w, 11@12c d w, turkeys 
10@13c 1 w, 11@14c a w, ducks 11@13c d w, 
capons 14@l15c. Apples 3 50@4 50 p bbl, 
white potatoes. 65@70c p bu, onions 80@85c, 
Cabbage 6@9 p 100, lettuce 3@4 p % bbl 
bskt, spinach 1@1 15 p bx. 


GENERAL MARKETS. 





THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADE. 

Unless otherwise stated quotations in all in- 
stances are wholesale. They refer to prices at 
which the produce will sell from store, ware- 
house, car or dock. From these, country con- 
Signees must pay freight and commission 
charges. When sold in a small way to retail- 
ers or consumers an advance is usually se- 
cured. 

Beans. 


At New York, demand is light and the 
market somewhat weaker. Ch marrow 
beans $1 59@1 52% p bu, poor to good 1 30 
@1 45, medium ch 1 37%4@1 40, poor to good 
115@1 35, ch pea 1 35, poor to good 1 10@ 
130, red kidney 1 50@1 75, white kidney 
1 85@1 90, yellow eye 1 42%@1 50, black tur- 
tle soup 1 70@1 75, Cal limas 2 60, green 
Peas 1 05@1 10 p bu. 


Eggs. 
At New York, receipts and prices lower. 


THE LATEST MARKETS 


Fey new-laid, nearby 13%4c p dz, av best 13c, 
N Y and Pa 138c, western 13c, southern 
fresh 12%@l3c, duck eggs 24@27c. 


Fresh Fruits. 

Receipts of apples at New York are run- 
ning very much smaller than a year ago. 
Total last week 7364 bbls, against 14,323 cor- 
responding period last year. Since Jan 1, 
according to the Commercial, receipts have 
been 108,584 bbls, against 176,592 bbls same 
period last year. 

At New York, market cleaning up well and 
prices steady. Northern Greenings $5@6 p bbl, 
Baldwins 4@5, fair to prime 3 50@4, western 
Baldwins 3 50@4, Greenings 3 50@6, Spy 3 50 
@4 50, Ben Davis 3 50@4 50. Cape Cod cran- 
berries, fey 9 50 p bbl, N J prime 6@6 50, 
Fla oranges, bright 4@5 p bx, russets 3 50 
@4, grape fruit 8@14, strawberries 30@75c 
p qt. 


Ground Feeds. 


At New York, prices barely sustained, 
market dull. Coarse corn meal 83@86c p 100 
lbs, brewers’ meal $1 05, grits 107, middlings 
16 75@17 p ton, winter bran 16 75@17, spring 
16@16 50, sharps 17 50@18 50, linseed oil meal 
24 75, rye feed 15, screenings 50@80c p 100 
Ibs, cottonseed meal 22 60 p ton. 


Hay and Straw. 

At New York, steady and unchanged. 
Prime hay 62%@67\éc p 100 lbs, No 1 57%@ 
60c, No 2 50@55¢c, No 3 40@47%4c, clover 
mixed 40@52!4c, clover 35@45c, long rye 
straw 40@50c. . 

Onions. 


At New York, in moderate supply and 
firm. Ct and eastern white $5@10 p bbl, 
yellow 2@3, red 2@2 50, Orange Co yellow 
1 50@2 37 p bag, red 1 50@2 12, white 3@6, 
western yellow 2@2 50, red 1 75@2 25, white 
4@6. 

Potatoes. 


At New York, arrivals moderate, and 
prices firm under good demand. L I in bulk 
prime $2@2 25 p bbl, Me Hebron 2 25 p 
sack, Triumph 2, N Y and western round 2 
@2 25 p 180 lbs, long 1 87@2 12, Bermuda 
No 1 6@7 p bbl, No 2 3 50@5, sweets 2@3. 


Poultry. 


At New York, prices again firmer under 
light receipts. Turkeys av best 11@12c p Ib, 
mixed 10@1l1c, Phila broilers 25@35c, chick- 
ens prime 15@lic, poor to fair 12@l4c, N J 
and nearby prime 12@14c, fair to good 10@ 
11%c, N Y and Pa 11@12c, N J fowls 11%@ 
12c, N ¥Y and Pa 11@12c, western 11@11%c, 
Phila capons 18@20c, western 16@17c, ducks 
8@9c, geese 7@8c, ch squabs $3@3 50 p dz. 
Live poultry: Fowls 104%@11iéc p Ib, chick- 
ens 10c, turkeys 10c, ducks 50@75c p pr. 


Vegetables. 


At New York, southern vegetables plen- 
tiful, local in light supply. Asparagus $7@ 
9 p dz, Brussels sprouts 5@l5c p at, old 
beets 1 p bbl, carrots 1@1 50, domestic cab- 
bage 4@10 p 100, celery 25@65c p dz, Cal 
cauliflower 2 50@3 p case, Fla egg plant 
1@5 p bx. pumpkins 50@75c p bbl, parsnips 
1@1 50, Hubbard squash 50@75c p bbl, Fla 
string beans 4@8 p cra, turnips 75c@1 p 
bbl. Hothouse products: Prime cucumbers 
1 50 p dz, mushrooms 50@65c p lb, tomatoes 
20@25c, lettuce 1@1 50 p dz, asparagus 2@ 
3 50 p dz, radishes 2@3 50 p 100 bchs, rhu- 
barb 4@10. 

Wool. 

A fair volume of trade at quotations. 
Ohio and Pa XX and above at seaboard 
points 26c p lb, X 24c, No 1 29c, Mich X and 
above 20c, No 1 28c, fine unwashed 15@16c, 
Ohio delaine 27@28c, Ky, Ind and Mo 
combing and clothing 4% blood 20@22c, Tex- 
as fine, scoured basis 38@438c, northern free 
spring 40@43c, Australian combing 67@72c, 
clothing 70@74c. 





Delaware Tomato Contracts—Through 
this country farmers have contracted to sell 
tomatoes to the canning factories during 
the season of ’99 at $6 per ton.—[C. ‘ 
Jones, Sussex Co, Del. 





The production of tobacco in Australia 
has varied greatly from year to year, grow- 
ers raising more or less with the stock on 
hand, and prices received. The crop of 1861 
in New South Wales, Victoria, Q ensland 
and Australia consisted of 890 a and 10,425,- 
000 lbs; 1888, 13,282 a, 14¢ 500,000 Ibs; 1893, 
4722 a, 48,875,000 Ibs; 1896, 10,000 a, 88,000,000 
Ibs. Very little leaf is exported and in re- 
cent years much American seed has been 
imported to improve the crop. 
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OLOR AND FLAVOR of fruits, size, 
C quality and appearance of vegetables, 
weight and plumpness of grain, are 

all produced by Potash. 


Potash, 


properly combinéd with Phosphoric Acid 
and Nitrogen, and liberally applied, will 
improve every soil and increase yield and 
quality of any crop. 

Write and get Free our pamphlets, which tell how to 
buy anduse fertilizers with greatest economy and profit. 

GERMAN KALI WORKS, 
03 Nassau St., New York. 


A Good Planter 


should plant all kinds of field seeds, 
Field, Ensilage and Sweet Corn, Peas, Beans, 
Sugar Beets, Stock Beets, etc. 


It should plant in hills, drills or checks at the will 
of the operator. It should at the same time p or 
drill all kinds of commercial fertilizers, wet, dry 
or lumpy, pulverized hen manure and other 











home made fertilizers, evenly in any quantity 
; per acre, 


~ 







EASILY 
ADJUSTED. 

EASY TO 
HANDLE. 


THE, ECLIPSE 


does all this in the most perfect manner. Drops 

seed from 6 to 45 inches apart. Will distribute from 

50 to 450 Ibs. of fertilizer per acre. They are strong- 

ly built of good material and will last indefinitely. 
Write for free catalogue, circulars, &c. 

THE BELCHER & TAYLOR A. T. COscy 


Box 120» Chicopee Falls, Mass. 





Thorough’ od. Fully guaranteed. No 
very mys retails for 960. Such a price 
with quality is only ible under our 
We sell you direct from eur Factory 
€ you our 
At Wholesale Prices. 
Surrics, Phactons, Bu Spring W 
ons and Road Want na Uae tonleles tnel te 
quality of st material, wo 
ish and style. emake ever 
advertise. In Single an 


y vehic ewe 
Double Harness 
everything you could wish. An excellent sing 


le 
. Illustrated cata- 
pet gy ~ y marked in plain 
figures. Writeatonce. Address, 
EDWARD W. WALKER CARRAGE CO. 
33 Eighth &t. GOSHEN, INDIANA, 


A Good Fence, 


a strong fence, a cheap fence, 
anevery purpose fence and one 
which you can build yourself it 


The Ghandiee F 


The secret is in the lock whi 
fastens the stays in such av 
easy and simple way that the 
must stay. Makes the mos 

it, and most durable tence 


machinery required to build it. 
height and with any number of stays La ~ age 
men only. 
ritory to the right men. Write to-day for terms, etc. 
CHANDLEE FENCE CO., 11 S. Howard St., Baltimere, 



















THE FENCE When? How? Where? Who? 
UESTION The Hoosier Boy Fence Machine 


LVED! Catalog FREE, tells all about it. 


P, C. JACOBS, Dept. 25, Irvington, Ind, 
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Closing the Account. 





The queen regent of Spain has affixed her 
signature to the peace treaty, but several 
weeks must elapse before the final act of 
peace-making. The next step will be the 
formal exchange of ratifications. The 
questions then to be settled will relate to 
the payment of the $20,000,000 for the Phil- 
ippines, the execution of the pledge to the 
Spanish government that favorable treat- 
ment shall be accorded to Spanish com- 
merce in the dependencies, and the negotia- 
tion of a new treaty. of commerce and 
friendship between Spain and this country. 

Secretary Gage expects to pay the $20,- 
000,000 by handing to the representative of 
the Spanish government a warrant upon 
the treasury. It is supposed the warrant 
will be deposited with some New York 
bank. The effect upon the United States 
treasury will be felt when this warrant is 
received at the New York clearing house 
and creates a large adverse balance against 
the government. The sub-treasury will be 
instructed to pay this balance in gold coin, 
which will increase the gold holdings of the 
New York banks. If the ratifications should 
be exchanged by the latter part of April 
the $20,000,000 may be paid late in May or 
early in June, thus bringing it within the 
present fiscal year, which ends June 30. 

The 15th article of the treaty prescribes 
that “the government of each country will, 
for the term of 10 years, accord to the 
merchant vessels of the other country the 
same treatment in respect of all port 
charges, including entrance and clearance 
dues, light dues and tonnage duties, as 
it accords to its own merchant vessels not 
engaged in the coastwise trade,’ subject 
to the restriction that it may be terminated 
on six months’ notice. The so-called open 
door section reads: “The United States will 
for the term of 10 years from the date of 
the exchange of the ratifications of the 
present treaty, admit Spanish ships and 
merchandise to the ports of the Philippine 
islands on the same terms as ships and 
merchandise of the United States.” The 
treaty of commerce with Spain will not in- 
volve special concessions beyond those 
granted to other friendly powers. 

Tt is expected that the final exchange of 
ratifications will be followed by the an- 
nouncement that Spain has sold the Caro- 
line islands to Germany. The United 
States will probably make no protest as it 
will be considered the better policy in view 
of recent friendly expressions from Ger- 
many. 


Hotel Holocaust—The fire at the Wind- 


sor hotel, New York, by which 16 lives were 
lost and threescore injured, was remark- 
able for the rapidity with which it spread. 
The following timetable gives a graphic 
portrayal of the work of the flames: 


Fire started........ poe nees eae 3.10 p m 
Upper stories in flames......... 3.13 Dp m 
People began jumping........... 3.15 p m 
MRRTTE TURREE BD. .ccceceicccecce ht 2 DW 
First firemen arrived..... coccsheas DP Mm 
Entire building in flames.......3.35 p m 
Middle of front wall fell........3.40 p.m 
Forty-seventh street corner fell,3.45 pm 
Forty-sixth street side fell...... 3.50 p m 
Forty-sixth street corner fell...4.00 p m 
All walls down..... 6d el vaen +» --4.30 Dp m 
Fire under control..........ce0- 4.45 p m 





The Cuban Assembly—The so-called Cu- 


ban assembly which attempted to depose 
Gen Gomez for accepting $3,000,000 for dis- 
bandment of the Cuban army, is not really 
representative of the whole Cuban people. 
It is simply a self-appointed body of about 
two score Cubar officers, and as such has 
not been recognized by our government, 
except in an order to Gen Brooke for its 
dispersement. It is generally regarded 
as an organization for the purpose of 
bleeding our government. When the real 
Cuban assembly of duly elected representa- 
tives has organized it will be recognized; 
until then Gen Gomez will be dealt with as 
the formally recognized commander-in- 
chief of the Cuban army. 


Farmers Unfairly Taxed—National 
Grange Master Jones told the industriakcom- 
mission in Washington that transportation 
is the most important question with which 
the farmer has to deal and that rates 
should be made by an independent commis- 
sion. He also said that our consuls should 
interest themselves in the agricultural 
products of the countries to which they 
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Cured by Dr. Greene’s Nervura, the Remedy 
Which Is Curing Everybody, 





The Best Remedy on Earth to Take For a Spring 
: Medicine, 


If you need a spring medicine, by all means take Dr. Greene’s Nervura blood and nerve 
remedy, which has proved itself every year, the people’s great spring tonic and restorative, the 





best remedy to purify and enrich the blood, 
the best remedy to feed and strengthen the 
nerves, the best builder-up of health, strength 
and vigor. It is purely vegetable and per. 
fectly harmless and does not contain a particle 
of any narcotic or injurious drug. Itis, above 
all others, the best 7; remedy to take, for 
it has proved itself for years to be the best 
spring. medicine known, and is used by more 
people for their spring medicine than any 
other remedy in the world. Take it now, and 
get yourself right in blood, nerve and body, 
put yourself in sound bealth and vigor for the 
changes of spring. 


Office of City Marshal, 
Nashua, N. H, 


“T have used Dr. Greene’s Nervura blood 
and nerve remedy for an attack of Grip and 
found that I received more benefit than from 
any other thing which I used. I was con- 

j fined to my bed fora time, and after getting 
up was not recovering as rapidly as I should 


have been until I used Dr. Greene’s Nervura, 
after which I was on my feet quickly. I can 
say that it is a most excellent remedy, and I 
recommend it to all. 

“A. S. Eaton, City Marshal, 


‘Nashua, N. H * 


Dr. Greene’s Nervura blood and nerve remedy is the prescription of a regular physician, 


one of the wonderful medical discoveries of the famous Dr. Greene, 


35 West 14th St., New 


York City, the most successful specialist in America in curing nervous, chronic and lingering 


diseases. 


People can therefore have absolute confidence that this remedy is perfectly adapted 


to cure, and you have the privilege of consulting Dr. Greene at any time about your case, with- 
out charge, either personally, or by writing to him. 








are assigned. He advocated the lowering 
of salaries of government officials. He as- 
serted that the farmer is unfairly and in- 
equitably taxed, one-quarter to one-third 
of the income of the average farmer in 
Indiana being necessary to pay the taxes 
levied upon it. He suggested legislation 
looking to uniformity in taxation in the 
different states. He favors a unifecrm in- 
come tax, but is opposed to the inheritance 
tax. On the question of immigration he 
said the Poles were the most non-assimila- 
ble of all foreigners coming to this coun- 
try. 

Fragments—It is said that Austria- 
Hungary will soon follow the example of 
other nations and demand a slice of Chi- 
nese territory.——District Attorney Asa 
Bird Gardiner of New York is meas- 
uring strength with the judges with 
the possible eventual outcome of his 
deposition from  office.——Rear-Admiral 
Sampson asks that his name be left 
off the promoted list that justice may 
be done to others whose promotion failed 
because of the refusal of the senate to con- 
firm his nomination.—An English syndi- 
eate is reported to be at work in Indian 
Territory as a competitor of the Standard 
oil company.-——Speaker Reed wants the 
seats and desks in the house removed and 
long benches’ substituted. He thinks it 
will be promotive of more orderly and more 
thorough transaction of business.——The 
so-called anti-imperialists have issued an 
appeal to the people of the United States 
asking them to co-operate in an attempt 
to induce the government to suspend hos- 
tilities in the Philippines and confer with 
the Philippine leaders, with a view to pre- 
venting further bloodshed by recognizing 
their independence upon the guaranty of 
protection to property by the natives. There 
is a distinguished list of signers.——A bill 


has been introduced in the house of com- 
mons “empowering local authorities to ad- 
vance money to small tenants to acquire 
ownership of small houses.” In effect this 
is carrying out by the government in Eng- 
lard a principle which has been adopted by 
some of the large co-operative societies in 
that country. ; 


—— 





BUSINESS NOTICES. 





Mr C. A. Dryer, proprietor of Willow 
Brook Farm, South Lima, N Y, writes: 
“For three seasons I have used Bowker’s 
fertilizers on celery and onions and found 
them perfectly satisfactory. I have never 
been disappointed in the results from using 
the Bowker fertilizers.” 





In This Day of trusts and combines, and 
when every man’s hand seems to be against 
the farmer, there is some degree of satis- 
faction in knowing that there are yet a few 
people who stand out independently and 
prefer to take chances with the man who 
tills the soil. Among these may be named 
the Advance Fence Co of Peoria, Ill, whose 
advertisement appears regularly in these 
columns. They manufacture woven wire 
fence of the various standard hights and 
sell it direct from their factory to the farm- 
er. In fact, they positively refuse to con- 
duct their business in any other way, and 
the individual consumer can buy Advance 
fence just as cheaply as the deaier. The 
fence is of excellent quality and the meth- 
ods of dealing are fair and equitable. If 
you are seeking farm fence of good quality 
in any quantity, you should open corre- 
spondence with these people. Write them 
for illustrated catalog, which they mail 
free. ‘Tell them that you saw the ady in 
our paper, please, 













ADVERTISEMENTS 
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VERIZING HARROW, GLOD GRUSHER AND LEVELER 


For all soils, all work-—crushes, cuts, lifts, pulverizes, turns 
| and levels. Cast steef and wrought iron—therefore 
wndestructible. Cheapest v7ding harrow and best pul- 


——— --verizer on earth. Sizes 3 to 13% feet. Catalogue free. 
=< SENT ON TRIAL to be returned at my expense if not Entirely Satisfactory. 


I deliver freeon board at New York, Chicago, Columbus, O., Louisville, Ky., Minneapolis,San Francisco and other points. 
* Address DUANE H. NASH, Sole Mfr., MILLINGTON, N. J., or CHICAGO, ILL. 


PLEASE MENTION THIS PAPER. 
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$500 IN GOLD! 


The “Pianet Jz.” No. 4 Combined Seeder and Wheel Hoe is a dozen 

tools in one. It sows in drills or drops in hills at any distance, opening, 

sowing, covering, rolling and marking the next row, all at once; it is several 

kinds of wheel hoe, cultivator, rake and plow, changing to either very quickly. 
For all-season work in small crops, many farmers need no other tool. 


The new ‘‘PLANET Jr” descriptive catalogue includes this year a regular picture gallery 
—sixteen full pages of fine Fp ag sie ag views of field scenes in America, Europe, Aus- 


tralia, etc., showing this an 


$500 in Gold ““Writetor‘particulars. 


the various “PLanet Jz.” hand and horse tools at work. It’s 
intensely interesting. Write for a copy—sent free. 


S. L. ALLEN & CO. 16 
Box 1107 E, Philadelphia. } f, 











Ne. 2008T No. 20048 
$48.50 $64.80 





ell 
e will save you $680. ona = 7 
top buggy. This high grade, leather 1NyN ; oe 
Scraied ions than’ste'"E CARCASS) | ma a. 
retailed tor less than > B 1S 7, FA o> 4 « 
is made throughout of the very best of RAS =: 4 So we : YD 


RIS AS ae 
material that money will buy. Ail IRAN TY Fw Sa 
forgings are Norway iron, Gear is second growth hickory of the A bY] 4 WZ) RY </a> 
—— grade, sir seasoned, sawed up and allowed to stand three years 4 
be: 


No. 2 
‘ore being put inte the vehicle. Painted, 16 coats, any color desired. top Phaeton with] Ne. S006S—Contey Top Sur- 


quarter 
With Ordinar lamps, wide fenders, shafta,jrey with wide t leather fen- 
Guaranteed For Five Years.—vit test 25 years. ©" |storm'apron. All complete, |acrs, clegant nickel plated lamps, 
We ship it to you with the understanding that if you don’t find it to be [$53.35. Seat. 37 in. wide, fall com $64.80. Retails 


plete, 
the biggest bargain in the way of a buggy and to be equal to any }20 in. deep; spring back 22}for $125. Paint, any color desired, 
buggy you have ever seen sold ioe $75, that you may return it to us at jin. high. oe a with Ne, 20087—Can Top Sur- 
our expense and we will pay all freight charges. e do not ask you | 16 oz, all wool cloth. This isfrey ey $48.50. e have the 
to send a single cent with your order. Ali the newest styl only one of our many barg’ns{largest line of surreys ever shown. 
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heelg—1% in. A handsome, |,¢ 
ng wagon. We have the largest! fitted, equal harness ever 
for $18. est 


Our No. 20216 spring 
636 ft. 


Platform Sp Wagon, 
capacity 1400 Ibs. $39.80 We Made . 
ppearanicn tte bo thebenent Sigh The harness 
est grade wagon ever so f 7 earth. 

Body— ft, long, 38 in, wide,| cut fr a= dhe pet chem taneat 


es—136 inches, eather vely guaranteed to 
ail bund ecitzhed and 


of spring wagons ever offered. 
wagon, body 
long, 30 in, wide, $27.90 





HetalWhee! Handy Wagon, $19.80} 85 styles to select from, $3.95 ik; 


We save you moncy. WE HAVE NO AGENTS. “Write now for free Oatalog. MARVIN SMITH CO. 55-57-59 N. Jefferson St. B-12Chicago, I 
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y Three Profits) 


If you are going to pay for a carriage why not pay the least you 
edn for the best vehicle? Get all you can in materiul and workman- 
ship—pay as little as you can for handling and “extras.” 

NY, You save the jobber’s commission and the retailer’s profit when 
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SS A ata. 
X SKA RH you buy direct from the factory. You pay the cost of making with 
t\ YY] one moderate protit added. We are not agents, but manufacturers 
of buggies, carriages, surreys, phaetons, wagons, harness and horse 
wine Price $31.25 accessories, Everything guaranteed. With our illustrated catalogue 
——— ou can order easily and safely. If what you order does not suit, send 
it back and we will pay the freight both ways, First. get the catalogue, You are welcome to a Copy. 


THE COLUMBUS CARRIAGE & HARNESS COMPANY, COLUMBUS, 0. 
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A, Direct from Factory at Wholesale Prices. 30 per cent. saved. Tans 

<5; WA Guaranteed two years. Write at once for new beautifully Illustrated 200 AY a — 
LRG Ny page -atalogue showing latest styles in large variety,from a $10 cart to RANKL yy 

Pr c] the most stylish carriage. Prices in plain figures. Testimonials from .4."Go, @60 
4” Grade, 844 every state. Highest awards at Worlds Fairand Atlanta Exposition. 

Writeto-day. Catalogue Free. LLIANCE CARRIAGE CO., 217 East Court Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 






















The Reason Why 


more Oliver Chilled Plows are used than those of any other make 
is that they are the best plows that can be made under any cir- 
cumstances. They are capable of doing better work under a greater 
variety of conditions. They are the result of long years of experience 
and study in plow art, aided by the largest and most complete plow 
factory in the world. 














Sold by every Oliver 
THE OLIVER Agent everywhere. 
CHILLED PLOW WORKS, 
‘South Bend, Indiana, 
U.S. As 
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THE AMERICAN 
SUGAR INDUSTRY 


A practical manual on the production of 
Sugar Beets and Sugar Cane, and on the 
manufacture of Sugar therefrom 








PREFACED BY A TREATISE ON 
THE ECONOMIC ASPECTS OF THE 
WHOLE SUGAR QUESTION AND 
ITS BEARINGS UPON AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURE, MANUFACTURES, 
LABOR AND CAPITAL 





A handbook tor the Farmer or Manufac- 
turer, Capitalist or Laborer, Statesman or 
Student 


By HERBERT MYRICK 
Editor American Agriculturist of New York, 
Orange Farmer waren oe Treas- 
urer American Sugar Growers’ Society, Etc. 








BEET SUGAR IS THE ONLY BUSI- 
NESS FOR THE FARMER AND 
THE INVESTOR THAT IS NOT 
OVERDONE—THAT OFFERS A 
FREE FIELD 

This book is the only complete, up-to-date 
epitome of this new and promising industry. 

It covers just the points that every one in- 

terested wants to know about. To the farmer 

it is a reliable guide upon all that pertains 
to the culture of sugar crops. It illus- 
trates and describes the newestmode!l sugar 
mills. It gives the results of the latest ex- 
erience in promoting and operating sugar 
actories. It shows just how to establish the 
industry in any given locality. It is not 
theory, but is a statement of actual facts 
from successful experience in the United 
States, east and west, north and south. 
Size nearly 10x7 inches, over 240 pages, 
nearly 200 illustrations (many of them full- 
e plates from magnificent photographs 
ken specially for this work), superoly 
printed, bound in cloth and gold. Price 
$1.50, postpaid to any part of the world. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 


52 LAFAYETTE PLACE, New YORE 
MARQUETTE BUILDING, CHICAGO 
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Shade for Sweet Peas. 
L. A, WHITNEY, NEW YORE. 





It is now two years since I began experi- 
menting with sweet peas, and met with 
unusually good success. At the outset I 
chose two sites with a view of ascertaining 
which was the better. One had a southern 
exposure, the lines extending east and 
west, entirely protected on north side, while 
upon the other the lines were planted to 
extend north and south, fronting the east 
and protected on the west and north. The 
seeds were put in about the first week of 
April. Those planted on the south side 
came up first, and the vines grew tall and 
beautiful, while the others were compara- 
tively slow in showing themselves above 
ground. 

For the south side vines I had provided 
wire netting and for those on the east side 
used ordinary twine fastened to stakes set 
about three feet apart. I soon found the 
netting, although by far the more conven- 
ient, by no means a good arrangement for 
the vines, for the wire, acting as a con- 
ductor of heat, withered and dried them so 
that by noon the stems hung limp and 
flabby, while the flowers had lost their bril- 
liancy a color. I began to notice this al- 
most as soon as blossoms appeared, and 
then watched to see if the same thing oc- 
curred with my east side vines. I found it 
did not, and also that the stems upon these 
grew much longer before the buds opened 
than upon the others. By the end of July 
my south side vines were gradually dying 
from the bottom upward, and practically 
done blossoming. I consider this due prin- 
cipally to the location, for at no time dur- 
ing the day were they in shade, and I have 
found afternoon shade indispensable to the 
healthy growth of sweet peas. The netting 
simply aided the drying-up process and 
should be considered objectionable, no mat- 
ter what the location, because of furnish- 
ing undue heat to the vines. 

My east side peas proved a complete suc- 
cess. They grew higher and greener each 
day and the stakes, which at first had been 
set leaving about six feet above ground, 
had to be pieced out and extended to eight 
feet. Some of the vines outran even this 
hight and came near putting Mother Goose 
to shame by rivaling Jack’s beanstalk. The 
stems were long and strong and the flowers, 
many of them, were as large as are repre- 
sented by the pictures in the seed growers’ 
catalogs which I had previously thought 
greatly exaggerated. These vines bios- 
somed until the mi “le of. October, by be- 
ing protected from frosts, and were still 
green and flourishing when pulled up in 
order to prepare the ground for another 
season, 

The following year I planted only upon 
the eastern site, lines extending north and 
south, entirely protected on the west, using 
no wire for the runners, and the results 
were equally good. I should therefore say 
from my own experience that, other well- 
known favorable conditions as to soil and 
moisture being present, this location is of 
primary importance in the successful cul- 
tivation of sweet peas. 





Hints on Rooting Slips. 


E, CLEARWATERS. 





In the saucer system of rooting cuttings, 
the vessels are filled with sand simply. 
The cuttings should be small, and several 
can be put in one saucer. The sand must 
be kept so wet that it is like mud, and the 
saucer must be placed where it will get 
plenty of sun. Never shade from the sun, 
but protect frdbm the wind. This is all that 
is necessary to insure successful rooting 
with good slips. When pouring water on, 
care must be taken to do it very gently, 
so as not to throw down or even unsettle 
the slips. 

The professional makes great use of tiny 
pots, two inches in diameter at the top and 
two inches deep. Rooted slips do far bet- 
ter in small than in large pots, where they 
are apt to become waterlogged. They 
should be potted in fine sandy soil and kept 
shaded for two or three days until the roots 
have time to strike into the soil. In from 
four to eight weeks, according to the na- 
ture of the cutting and the heat it has had, 
the little pot will be filled with a nest of 
roots and needs repotting, but do not use 
too large a pot. 

Swamp moss is so useful that any com- 
mercial greenhouse would not think of get- 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS 


ting along without it. In small pots half 
an inch at the bottom is filled with this 
moss for drainage. In six-inch pots and 
larger a layer of an inch or more of char- 
coal is used in the bottom and this covered 
with moss. I have used dried grass in 
place of moss with good results. It surely 
pays to use moss or grass. Another item 
of drainage much more important than the 
above, and not universally known, is to 
keep the pots on rough material, such as 
cinders, so that air can get under them and 
water pass off more freely. Pots placed on 
little blocks of wood do nicely. This drain- 
age question is especially important with 
roses, as they espécially dislike excess of 
water at the roots. 

There is one simple rule for getting cut- 


tings at the proper stage. If on bending 
the slip it breaks off short it is good. If it 
bends without breaking it is too old. One 


of the most certain methods, and one which 
does least injury to the parent plant where 
many slips are wanted, and especially good 
for foliage plants that are liable to rust 
under common treatment, is called “layer- 
ing in the air.’”’ The shoot is cut, but left 
hanging to the plant by a bit of bark, and 
is allowed to hang there for 10 or 12 days. 
The wound heals over, and if the plant has 
been Kept in a moist atmosphere, the slip 
will already have begun to root in the air, 
but even if no roots have been sent out, 
the healed surface is the first step toward 
rooting, so all that is necessary is to de- 
tach it and plant it in a tiny pot. I have 
also rooted begonias, geraniums, wax plant 
and oleanders in a bottle of water. Fill the 
bottle up to the neck with warm water and 
insert the cutting a half inch in the water, 
letting the top extend out from the bottle 
neck. Place in the sun, and keep the bottle 
filed with water. After the first roots 
start, leave it alone for several days before 
potting. Begonias and geraniums will root 
in a week in either sand or water if kept 
warm enough. Some plants require longer. 
Verbenas and petunias also root quickly. 
Water with warm water, use small pots, 
protect from winds, supply good drainage, 
furnish rich, porous soil, then with good 
cuttings, onlookers will say you have magic 
in your fingers as regards your success in 
rooting growing slips. 
I 


Successful Letter Circles. 





I wish to tell the young people how very 
interesting our letter circle (49) is, The let- 
ters have just passed us on their second 
trip. They were two months and 16 days 
making the round, which is very good time, 
I think, as our circle extends from Vermont 
and Massachusetts to British Columbia. 
The letters are most entertaining, and are 
really instructive. I shall be more eager 
than ever for the third packet. Miss Marion 
Judkins has been nominated as secretary, 
and I presume will be elected without a dis- 
senting voice. Two names have been pro- 
posed for the circle, the Golden circle and 
the Climax. Since the great gold fever was 
im °49, and we are Circle 49, we thought 
that the first name would be appropriate. 
I notice in reports from some of the circles 
that some of the members have withdrawn, 
in two or three cases the excuse being that 
they have married. Is it necessary to with- 
draw because one indulges in matrimony? 
If so, I hope that none of our circle will 
be guilty of the deed, for we cannot spare 
one. Three cheers for Circle 49!—[Farmer's 
Boy. 

I received a letter to-day from No 7 of 
Circle 22, saying that in sending the letters 
across a prairie by her little brother to 
mail, he lost them, and they were unable to 
find them. She wrote me, expressing her 
sorrow for their loss. I hope you will pub- 
lish this, so the members of circle No 22 will 
understand why the letters are so long in 
coming to them, and I will start a new 
circle of letters to-day.—[Cora M. Burnell, 
Secretary. 

After an absence of nearly eight months 
the letters of Circle No 9 arrived last even- 
ing. They were delayed nearly four months 
between Nos 2 and 3. There has been quite 
a change in our circle. Instead of all being 
“young folks,’’ two young ladies now write 
“Mrs” before their name and one young 
man soon expects to join the “‘matrimonial 
circle.”’—[Secretary. 

The letters of high school letter circle 
No 1 have been received and started on 
their third round. The new members are 
fast becoming acquainted. Nearly all 
gave a short description of the 
town in which they live, which was inter- 





esting. The letters were three months lack 
ing four day8S in going round.—[Nellic Aj. 
len, Secretary. , 
Our circle is progressing finely. The Je t- 
ters grow interesting. The members do not 
seem to get tired of the letter circle, ang 
try to write what they think will oe seme 
all.the most. We have our badges now, 
which were a present from one of the mem. 
bers. The name of our circle is Crescent, 
so our badges are a little silver er, scent 


with the letters C L C on it.—[Alice RB 
Kemp, Secretary. : 

The letters of Circle 24 have finished their 
third round. We have named our circle 
the Lucky Dozen. We are getting fairly 
well acquainted now and two small photos 


have passed around. We are thinking se. 
riously of exchanging photos with each 
member. Long live the Lucky Dozen!~— [The 
Secretary. 

Five and a half months have passed since 
I sent the letters of Circle 18 on their round. 
I have not heard from them since. Mm; iybe 
a notice in the Young Folks’ columns would 
put them (the letters) in circulation.—[Npo 
8 of Circle 18. 

As there are quite a number of grange 
folks among us why not form a circle of 
10 or 12? I will send my 10 cents as soon as 
I hear that anyone else does, so all that 
are in favor of this circle just say so and 
send your fee. If the high school folks and 
all the musicians are going to form a circle 
I think we grangers want to be in the 
game. Don’t be slow!—[Dandy. 

Brandon Girl, I, too, am a member of the 
grange. Why not have a grange circle?—~ 
[Land of Goshen. 

The letters of the Brownie circle, No 35, 
have made the rounds again. They gain in 
interest more and more. Every member 
has some special talent and ours is really 
one of the most gifted of circles. Miss Ida] 
is one of us. She had two votes for 
tary, two other members one vote each and 
myself four votes.—[The Brownie Secretary. 

Pine Tar for Insects—By distilling pine 
knots, a very promising insecticide has 
been secured. The Alabama experiment 
station has tested it for leaf-eating insects 
and finds that it both kills and repels them. 
It has a slight burning effect upon the 
foliage, but Mr Koch, who introduces it, 
hopes to succeed in overcoming this an- 
other season. It mixes quite readily with 
water and its slightly gummy and sticky 
properties make it more enduring than the 
ordinary insecticide. The undiluted mate- 
rial has been used on young elms and found 
excellent for repelling borers and insects 
by smearing it over the trunk. For this 
purpose, the fact that it washes off easily 
during wet weather is an objection. 


secre- 








Cure for Lily Diseases—Remove the 
bulbs and after they are dry, sprinkle well 
with flowers of sulphur and put into large 
paper bags. Shake until the sulphur has 
been well worked into the layers of the 
bulbs. 





Legislation and denunciation have failed 
to abolish the saloon. It is a case for Chris- 
tian capital wisely employed, as the history 
of the Liverpool coffee houses has shown. 
[Bishop Potter. 





Train up a child in the way he should 
go; but don’t overtrain him, or he will be 
pretty sure to go in an opposite direction. 








There is a right chimney for 


every lamp. The Index gives 





you its Number. 
Your dealer should have it. 

Write Macbeth Pittsburgh Pa 
SEED! “Pegney commer fa cules 

I mail my handsome catalo 

fr sit, fos fo oe one. besotfully illustrated, and a 
for 10c. worth of seeds for trial, abeolutely 
—" 7 "s fn of bargains. All the Best Seeds, Bulbs, 
ae Beses, new Fruits, Farm Seeds, Potatoes, 
ite., at lowest L ‘$s o ge Onn Novelties offered without 
camen. I will NAME for each. Don’t buy 
_— stock until 7s = OrF° new fh tg 4 Several varieties shows 
lora. Great inducements for orders this You will be 


eeepc at my bargain offers, Send your address on Postal to-day. 
a Mo friends to send too. Old cenennens will receive a copy: 


B. MILLS, Seedsman, Box 78. Rose Hill, N.¥ 








The Pining of 
Euphrasia Brown. 


By Marion Dickinson. 


[Concluded.] 
OR A TIME there was nothing to 
see that gave credence to Mrs Lar- 
kin’s theory, beyond the undoubted 
absence of young Sperry. ’Phrasie 
Brown sitting demurely through 
the long Sunday service, was just 
as sweet and happy so far as out- 
ward appearances went—her mother just 
as placidly satisfied. But Delia’s eyes were 
keen, through the intensity of her love and 
sympathy, and even before her mother had 
divined it, she had seen a change, It was 
very slight—a trifling straightening of the 
soft curves, a fleeting expression in the 
sweet eyes that was new to them, 

One Sunday in November ’Phrasie was 
missing from her pew, though Mrs Brown 
was in her place, her round face drawn into 
serious wrinkles. Mrs Larkin looked at 
her furtively, but made no comment. A 
week later, as Delia passed the Brown’s, 
’Phrasie sat at the window sewing. At sight 
of her the girl stopped abruptly. At that 
instant the pale face was lifted, and’Phra- 
sie’s bright smile restored the old likeness. 
Delia involuntarily grasped the latch of the 
gate, then drew back, remembering. Heed- 
less of who might see the unwonted dem- 
onstration, she kissed her hand to the girl 


in the window and _ ~nodded _ bright- 
ly, then hurried on, that ’Phrasie 
should not see the tears that followed. 


Half blinded, she ran against an approach- 
ing man, then drew back in confusion. It 
wds Mr Brown. 

“You've seén her, I know, Delia,” he said 
huskily, without . waiting for greetings. 
“What be I goin’ to do? There don’t seem 
to be nothin’ the matter ’ceptin’ a cold, 
only —.”’ 

Delia broke in hurriedly, fearful lest, in 
his blundering fashion, -he might expose 
’Phrasie’s secrets: “Give my love to her,” 
she said earnestly, seizing him by the arm, 
“and tell her if anything’s worrying her, 
it'll surely be all right—I—know—it!”’ 

The poor father stared at her blankly. 
“Do you know —?” he began... But Delia 
broke in again. “Tell it to her just as I 
said it,’ she urged, and was gone. 

A spicy odor rushed to meet her as she 
opened the kitchen door. Mrs Larkin was 
bending before the oven, lifting out its 
brown and golden treasures with a pie-fork. 
She turned her flushed face over her shoul- 
der as Delia entered. ‘‘Did you get the cit- 


ron?’ she asked anxiously. ‘I forgot to put 
it on the list.” 

“Yes,” the girl answered, absently. 
“Mother, I’m afraid ’Phrasie’s pining 


away,” she said, abruptly. “I sent a mes- 
sage to her by her father.” Then she wait- 
ed for her mother’s reproaches. 

Mrs Larkin carried the last pie to the 
tabie and set it down carefully. ‘‘Those 
pumpkin pies are the best I’ve made in 
years.”’ she said, critically, before she turn- 
ed and faced her daughter. “Did you see 
her?” she asked. There was 4 curious ex- 
Pression in the keen eyes and her thin lips 
twitched. She was mentally contrasting 
’Phrasie’s fragile beauty with Delia’s plain 
face, now reddened by her walk in the 
sharp air, and as her heart grew thankful 
for its look of rugged health it softened 
With 2 pang of pity for that other mother. 

“She was in the window,” Delia said 
briefly, beginning to unpack her basket. 

Mrs Larkin carried a chair into the pan- 
try, and mounting it nimbly, began to rum- 
mage among the jars of preserves on the 
upper shelves. In a few moments she re- 
turn: ad with one which she wiped carefully 
With a damp cloth. 

“P’raps ’Phrasie might relish some straw- 
berry preserves,” she said, diffidently. “She 
used to like ’em an’ I don’t believe Su7an 
put up any this year. You might take ‘em 
down while you’ve got your things on.” 

Delia’s eyes brightened. “I'll go right 
away,” was all she said, though she well 
knew what it cost her mother to take this 
Step toward peace. But as she took the 
jar she bent and kissed the thin cheek. 

Mr Brown turned in at the gate as she 
Went down the flagged path. “I was just 
Comin’ for you, Delia,” he said, eagerly. 
_ Mother sent me to ask if Mis’ Larkin could 
Spare you fur a leetle while. ’Phrasie’s 
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askin’ fur you. I told her what you said.” 

“I was on my way to your house,” the 
girl answered, gladly. “Mother thought 
’Phrasie might eat some of her strawberry 
preserves.”’ 

“We've missed you, Delia,’ was his sole 
comment on the long estrangement. 

As for Mrs Brown, she said even less, in 
words, but the tears that rolled down her 
cheeks as she drew Delia in spoke volumes. 
“There, she’s waitin’ in the settin’ room,’ 
she whispered. ‘You go right in. Your 
mother made her mince meat yet? No? 
Then I'll send her a bowl of mine when you 


” 


go. ’Phrasie’ll eat them strawberries, I 
know. She always said there weren’t none 
like your ma’s. There, go along. She’s 
eallin’.”’ 


As Delia entered ’Phrasie held out her 
arms with a glad cry. She tried to rise, but 
Delia pressed her back into her chair and 
knelt at her feet. There was a little flush 
in ’Phrasie’s cheek, but the face was pain- 
fully sharpened and the blue veins showed 
too plainly in the temples. Still Delia smil- 
ed bravely into the questioning eyes, which 
could not ask more than she would gladly 
give. At length:— 

“Did you mean it, Delia?’ she whispered. 
‘Will it all come rignt?’ She spoke as if 
there had been the fullest confidence be- 
tween them—as if there was no need of 
further explanation. Surely Delia under- 
stood, else why her message? ‘I feel sure 
it will be all right,’’ the girl answered sim- 
ply. 

“But why didn’t he write?’ ’Phrasie ask- 
ed, anxiously, the color fading from her 
face. ‘‘Oh, Delia, I am afraid!’ she cried, 
pitifully. 

‘‘Was he to write?’ ‘“‘Whenever he could.” 

“And do you write to him?’ ‘No, for 
he is traveling all the time, and I couldn’t 
know where to send-the letters.” 

Delia gazed meditatively out at the bare 
boughs writhing in the winds; “There is 
some mistake, but I feel sure it will be all 
right, ’Phrasie,” she said, finally. “When 
is he coming again?” 

“In the spring,’ the girl said dreamily, 
her thoughts anticipating the slow prog- 
ress of days. 

“Then we'll trust him till spring,” said 
the stronger faith, and, sitting on the floor 
with her head against ’Phrasie’s knee, the 
girl who expected no romance of her own, 
talked softly of one she had watched 
through the summer days, until comfort 
come to the sad heart. Then Delia walked 
wearily home. 

Now began Delia’s strange ministration, 
for it almost seemed as if she gave of her 
vitality, as she gave of her faith, 
to meet *Phrasie’s need. Though 
fragile, still, and wistful-eyed, the girl grew 
slowly stronger. Yet, though Delia divided 
her time between the houses, and though 
many a dainty to tempt the ihvalid went 
from Mrs Larkin’s kitchen to meet with 
grateful thanks, the old harmony was not 
yet restored. Jane Larkin shrank from 
seeing the fulfillment of her prophecy, and 
Susan Brown now seldom left her home. 
And so the winter wore away. 

“You ain’t thinkin’, now, that Sperry fel- 
ler is comin’ back, are you?’ Mrs Larkin 
asked one March day, when Delia, look- 
ing worn and sallow, had just returned 
from ’Phrasie’s. The girl looked at her 
strangely. “I don’t dare think anything 
else,’’ she said briefly. 

It was in the twilight of an April day 
that her reward came. Though early in 
the month the heat had been extreme, and 
mother and daughter, after a hard day’s 
work, were sitting on the doorstep enjoy- 
ing the grateful breeze that sprang up at 
sunset. 

The mother peered through the gathering 
darkness. ‘“‘Hark!” she _ said. “IT hear 
somebody coming this way.” She could 
dimly make out a woman’s figure hurrying 


along the path. The figure turned in at 
the gate. 

“Is that you, Jane?’ came a voice she 
knew. 


“Is anything wrong, Susan?” she asked, 
quickly, as if it had been but yesterday 
that they had parted. 

‘“‘No—oh, no!’ Susan panted. 
this morning. It’s all right.” 

Delia rose suddenly and grasped her arm. 
“Why didn’t he write?” sne asked hoarsely. 
The relaxing of the long tension made hér 
feel weak and she sat down again. 

“He did write, but he sent ’em to Miss 
P. Brown instead of Miss E. Brown, aa’ 
that old silly of a Persis Brown over to the 
center—the postmistress, you know — 
thought he meant ’em for her. She was 
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mightily taken with him when he was here, 
If she’d had the wit of a goose she’d have 
known better. He was askin’ questions 
’round this noon an’ was jest ragin’ when 
he found out. But land! I’m that flustered 
I don’t know what I’m ‘bout. ’Phrasie 
wants to see you, Delia.—right away.” 

Jane Larkin had listened in silence until 
the story was ended. Now she took her 
visitor gently by the arm and led her to- 
ward the house. ‘“You’re all of a tremble, 
Susan,” she said,~and her voice was not 
quite steady. ‘“‘Come in an’ set with me a 
spell. I’m more giad he’s come than I can 
say all in a minute.” 

Delia did not stay to rejoice in the recon- 
ciliation. She tried to think of some prim 
little phrase of welcome with which to greet 
the wanderer as she went, but nothing 
seemed suitable to the occasion. She was 
in an agony of shyness, still ’Phrasie had 
sent for her and she must go. 

But in the shelter of the budding lilacs at 
the Brown's gate she stopped. No—even at 
’Phrasie’s bidding she could not enter. This 
hour belonged to them alone.. With her 
heart full of unselfish gladness in ’Phrasie’s 
joy, Delia turned away. In that moment, 
though no one saw, the plain face was 


beautiful. 
———_————— 


A Boston Sunday school teacher gave her 
class a rather graphic description of how 
Eve was created from the rib of Adam. 
“Mamma,” said the youngest member of 
the class that same evening, pressing his 
hand to his side, “I’m afraid I’m going to 
have a wife.” 





“Brethren,” cried Deacon Johnsing, “de 
politician what talked in dis town las’ night 
say de Philippines were poor dogs what 
ought to be helped. . But I tell you,‘ go to 
de book to settle ebery question. An’ what 
d’ yo’ fin’ dar? ‘Beware ob dogs.’ An’ whar 
dad’ you fin’ dat? Why, yo’ fin’ it by a man 
dat knew dese people better’n we do. Yo’: 
fin’ it in de Epistle Paul to de Philippines!” 





“Pa, what is a hero?’ “A hero is a man 
who tries to read a newspaper in the same 
room with a boy about your size.” 





Flossy: I don’t care. I think Jack Town- 
ley is real mean! Annette: Why, Flossy? 
Flossy: He wrote to me from Florida, 


saying he had shot an alligator seven feet 
long, and. said when he shot another he 
would have a pair of slippers made for me. 








F\TS 





If you suffer from Epilepsy, Fits, Spasms, 
Spells, Falling Sickness, St. Vitus’s Dance, etc., 
have children, relatives, friends or“heighbors 
that do so, or know people that are afflicted, 
My New Discovery, Epilepticide, will PER- 
MANENTLY CURE them, and all youare asked 
to do is to send for a FREE Bottle and try it. 
It has CURED thousands where everything 
else failed. My 90-page [Illustrated Book, 
“Epilepsy Permanently Cured,” FREE. When 
writing, please give name, AGE and full address. 
All correspondence professionally confidential 

W. H. MAY, M.D. 
May Laboratory, - 94 Pine St., New York City. . 
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A Rain Song. 


ETHELWYN WETHERALD. 





The rain is raining, raining, raining, 
The rain is raining, raining all the day; 
The light is waning, waning, waning, 
The light is waning from pearly gray to 
gray. 


I think I hear the rills of a hundred happy 
hills, 
But ’tis only the rills upon the pane; 
I think I hear the streams that are flowing 
through my dreams, 
But ’tis only the streaming of the rain. 


I think I hear the sound of a river nearly 
drowned, 
But ’tis only the river in the lane; 
I think I hear the splash of a torrent's 
mighty dash, 
But 'tis only the rainspout in the rain. 


And the rain is raining, raining, raining, 
The rain is raining, raining all the night; 

Till the dark is waning, waning, waning, 
The dark is waning from cloudy light to 
light. 





About Serious Matters. 





That is good, sound 
sense which one of the 
girls addresses to Maid of 
Willowdale, urging her to 
be brave and cheerful and 
make her own happiness 
in spite of trying circum- 


stances. It is the easiest 
thing in the world to 
make unpleasant’ sur- 


roundings worse by giv- 
ing up to anger and dis- 
couragement. If the 
Maid comes to think of 
herself as the most abused 
person on earth, her father certainly will 
not grow any more indulgent. Nor will 
friends want to come to the house; such 
conduct will drive them away.: Try: the 
courage and sunshine cure on your father, 
Maid of Willowdale, and on your acquain- 
tances. Perhaps he has provocation for 
his ill feelings, and you two are making 
each other unhappy in much the same way. 
Make your home headquarters for courage 
and brightness and sympathy, and then if 
you can’t go a-visiting, other will come to 
you. The brave people are the ones who 
make the world worth living in. 

The Young Folks’ Editor had a serious 
talk with his monster the other day on the 
subject of gluttony. The monster grows 
worse every week; the habit is growing on 
him, He is almost black now with age and 
sin, an awful warning to girls and boys 
who are inclined to overeat. 

The Young Folks, all by themselves, little 
realize that the Y F E stands constantly 
at the door refusing. .admittance to older 
ones who have columns and pages of good 
advice they are aching to bestow. The good 
sense of the young folks can be relied upon 
to untangle pretty nearly every knot of 
morals or propriety; give them a 
time. They will learn ever so much faster 
to discuss thing for themselves rather than 
have columns of grown-up preaching 
crowded into their pages. Then there are 
other questions, of grammar and language 
and so on. One of the girls thinks it is a 
great joke because the Y F E let a Latin 
gerundive go‘into’a letter in an incorrect 
form. The Y F E learned his “‘sum, es, est” 
long ago, perhaps before his young: friend 
was born, and he learned some time ago 
that the boys and girls like to find one 
another’s mistakes and correct them, and 
can be depended upon to do so almost every 
time. 

The flowers of spring are blooming in 
North Carolina, and their delicious fra- 
grance has reached clear to.the Y F E’s 
desk, up north. Miss Bessie Shellem of 
Raleigh pressed some daffodils, hyacinths 
and violets in a letter, and the colors are 
as bright and the aroma as sweet as if 
they were fresh with the morning dew. 

Why not put in fine print at head of the 
Young Folks’ Table each week rules for let- 
ter circle? Then too, not every one knows 
contributions to both Tables should be ad- 
dressed to the Y F E.—[Loida. 


&f Contributions to both Tables are not 
to be addressed “Y F E;” only those for 
the Young Folks’ Table. . Grown-up Talk 
should be addressed to Table Talk. at this 





little , 


OUR YOUNG FOLKS 











JUST READY TO START FOR CHURCH 
FROM A PHOTOGRAPH TAKEN AT THE FARM OF A. A. BERRY, CLARINDA, IA 


office. The letter circle rules will be re- 
peated as often as necessary. 


Our Prize Puzzle Contest. 





FOURTH INSTALLMENT FOR MARCH. 

4. DROPPED VOWELS—Supply the vowels 
which are left out, and make sense. When 
you have the sentence complete tell where 
it is found. 

Xessv bl shill nt b rard, nr xcssv fns 
mpsd, nr cri nd nsl pnshmnts nfictd, 


The Young Folks’ Table. 


A Chicken Thief—When I was 16, one 
night I went out to gather the eggs. It 
was dark. I put my hand in the nest and 
I felt something slimy. I took my hand 
out, put it back again to see what it was 
and rubbed my hand all over it. Then I 
went to the house to get a light. Then my 
father and I went out and there was a 
snake five feet long. We killed it and it 
had seven little chickens in it.—[{The Ad- 
miral. 








Children, you are getting more like the 
older folks’ Table, quarreling all the time 
about something. Now, girls, I don’t be- 
lieve that there is a Mrs Editor, for if 
there were she would be looking out for 
Mr Editor. But I should think that he 
might put his picture in just to please us 
girls.—[Mabel Parker, Phillips, Me. 





A Blue Streak—My oldest sister and my- 
self both have a particular dislike for a 
boy that cannot talk. There was a young 
fellow came to work for papa once and he 
simply wouldn’t look at us, let alone talk- 
ing to us. But we would talk a blue streak 
every time we would see him, and he soon 
learned that we did ‘not intend to harm 
him. I tease my brother sometimes, and 
sometimes I scold him, and sometimes I 
give him a good, solemn talking to. Thev 
are all pretty good in their turn.—[Sweet 
Bluebell. 








GEORGE ROBER, AND AGNES BELL CAMERON, SEC- 
RETARY OF CIRCLE 11 





Questions Answered—yYes, Shadow, I 
have often been in the rink at Celorm, but 
not to skate, only to look on. I never had 
skates on-but once and—well, you skaters 





just imagine the rest. Max of Climax, I 
will say to your question, ‘Just a little,” 
After my name and address appeared I re- 
ceived about 80 letters and they still keep 
coming. I’m sorry to say I cannot answer 
so many, and wish the writers to accept 
my thanks for their kind and encouraging 
words. I also ask them not to be disap- 
pointed at all, for you know a farmer's 
daughter has something else to do besides 
reading novels, writing letters, etc. I would 
be pleased to know what’s become of Jer- 
sey Boy? Doris, you are right; I, too, am 
glad the little colored boy got such a hearty 
welcome. Bach of Schuylerville, thank 
you; the chair is yours. Say, boys, never 
mind the style. Part your hair on the left 
side and look sensible, even if it’s not up 
to date, rather than part it in the middle 








PEOPLE DON’T KNOW WHAT TO DO. 
When a person gets sick abed with fever 
he invariably sends for the family physi- 
cian, but the average person who is afflict- 
ed with some nervous, chronic or lingering 
affection, knows that his family doctor does 
not make a specialty of treating such cases, 
does not know how to cure them in fact, 
and it is therefore true that not one ina 
hundred persons thus afflicted knows what 
to do or to what.doctor to apply for treatment 
and cure. They do not want to. continue 
to suffer; indeed they urgently desire to get 
back their health; but they cannot afford to 
pay the big fees charged by eminent spe- 
cialists, and so they remain uncertain what 
to do. To such the offer of the famous spe- 
cialist, Dr Greene, 35 West 14th street, New 
York city, who has the largest practice 
and most successful treatment for diseases 
the world has ever known, through his sys- 
tem of cure by harmless vegetable remedies, 
to give consultation and advice to all with- 
out fee and absolutely free of charges, 
places a sure cure within reach of every- 
body and should be taken advantage of 
at once by sufferers, whatever their com- 
plaints. One of Dr Greene’s' marvelous 
medical discoveries, Dr Greene’s Nervura 
blood and nerve remedy, has made his name 
famous all over the world, and his investi- 
gations and vast experience have developed 
curative medicines for every phase of dis- 
ease. If-you do not know what to do, or 
if you have failed to be cured, consult Dr 
Greene at once. If you cannot call, write 
to him freely and fully about your case. He 
will give your case every consideration. 
write you explaining your exact condition 
and give you advice just what to do to be 
cured. All this costs you nothing and wé 
advise you to write him immediately. 


MONUMENTS 
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IN WHITE BRONZE cost no 
more than plain blocks in stone 
and are far more Endurin&.- 
Moss-growth is impossible, n0 
care or expense. Marble is a 
failure. Granite is little beter, 
White Bronze is an establishe 
success. Designs forall classes 
Work delivered everywhere. 
a Write for full and free _informa 

g tion. THE MONUMENTAL 

BRONZE CO., Cherry § 

Bridgeport, Conn. 














and look like a ’99 idiot. Mr Editor, don’t 
forget the story of the skis. With best 
wishes to all—yes, Miss Lauretta and Cou- 
gin, too, I am—[Chatterbox of Chautauqua, 





Manners—There is no policy like polite- 
ness, and a good manner is the best thing 
in the world to get a good name or to sup- 
ply the want of it. Good manners are a part 
of good morals, and it is as much our duty 
as our interest to practice in both. Good 
manners is the art of making those around 
us easy. Whoever makes the fewest per- 
sons uneasy is the best man in the com- 
pany. Good manners should begin at home. 
Politeness is not an article to be worn in 
all dress only, to be put on when. we have 
a complimentary visit. Nothing prevents 
a person from being natural and easy so 
much as an extreme anxiety to appear so. 
An honest heart makes a gentleman or 
lady. I will send my address and photo- 
graph.—_[George Rober, New Holland, IIl. 





A Portrait Party—I was away visiting 
when my picture appeared in the paper. 
Some of my friends saw it and thinking it 
was an exact likeness of myself showed it to 
others. In that way they got into a dis- 
pute, for they said, “That is not her name.” 
At last they decided to ask me and the one 
that held the negative side of the debate 
was to give a party. The party was given 
in due season. One of the amusements was 
to bite an apple on a string hanging from 
the middle of the doorway. We also had 
music. Homemade candies and popcorn 
were served. I can .safely say that we all 
went away rejoicing that the dispute arose 
from—[Margaret, 


The “Old Gent’’—Chatterbox, I, too, had 
an adventure with a gentleman _ sheep, 
which was not a very pleasant one. The 
sheep got out and got into the garden one 
day, and as my brother, who is younger 
than myself, didn’t really want to drive 
them where they belonged, I said I would 
go, and that I wasn’t a bit afraid. I had 
pretty good luck getting them into the road, 
and I was driving them along in fine style 
when suddenly the old gent, who happened 
to be behind, turned and came for me. I 
stood my ground at first, but I soon found 
out he meant business, so I tried to get out 
ef his way, but it was of no use. On he 
came, and the next thing I knew I was 
lying flat in an old picket fence that was 
down beside the road. I got up and tried 
to hit him, but he hit me instead, and 
over I went again, and as fast as I got 
up he would knock me down. At last I 
heard someone calling, and I looked and 
there was my mother coming for him with 
a great stick. He left me and went for 
her, but she clubbed him off and made 
him run. I was more scared than hurt, 
but I never liked sheep after that, and 
I have never driven them since. They can 
eat up the whole garden, fence and all, 
for all of me.—[Florence S&S. 








Too Good—Maid of Willowdale, I'm a 
housekeeper, too, but my papa isn’t a bit 
cross. He thinks my opinion worth having, 
and if I happen to have a new dish for 
supper, I get an’ extra kiss at night. I 
like being his housekeeper. I wouldn’t take 
Fred’s cooky as a gift; even we ten-year- 
old housekeepers know sweet milk and soda 
don’t go together. I’ll bet a doughnut Mr 
Editor don’*’ know a word of Latin or he 
wouldn’t h ‘ted that motto, ‘“‘Puellae 
amandae est.’’ Oh! That’s too good! 
Half the verb iural and half singular. 
What do you say to that, high school 
Scholars? It’s worse than the freshman 
who, when . sked where “‘puella’’ was found 
(meaning of course case and number), said, 
“On the seventh page in the vocabulary.” 
[Dandelion. 





Points—We have heard how to cure bash- 
fulness. Won’t some one please tell how an 
obstinate case of the other thing should be 
treated? Hurrah for the story! Do any 
of the members of Circle 40 recognize— 
[Land 0’ Goshen? 

Nebraska Lad, did you ever hear of any- 
thing Mary Anderson did that was not to 
elevate the American stage? Happy Jack, 


I saw Shore Acres last spring and consid- 
ered it splendid.—_[Humbug. 

I was especially interested in a letter 
from Augusta E. Schnell of Connecticut, 
and then to see her mother’s letter an- 
nouncing her death, I was sorry indeed, and 
if Mrs Schnell will send me a good like- 





OUR YOUNG FOLKS 


ness of Augusta, I will copy a picture for 
her life-size free of charge. She was the 
first one I have seen that death has called 
trom our Table.—[Young Artist, Box 1, 
South Deerfield, Mass. 

I saw a question as to where “‘labor’” is 
first mentioned in the Bible. You will find 
it in the 35th chapter Genesis, the 16th 
verse.—[Peter T. Roos. 

I am sorry the story of Captain Jack is 
finished. I was greatly interested in it, so 
I will call myself—[Captain Jack 

Mamma made a doily from the directions 
given for the Rose and Star, and it is very 
pretty. She has just finished it and she 
says the directions were very nice and 
plain. Iam making a nine-patch quilt with 
five blocks dark and the others light, but 
I’d much rather read. I have a little broth- 
er three years old. His name is Marke. 
He is the dearest and still the worst little 
monkey I ever saw. I believe I’d rather 
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sew than chase him around a day.—[A 
Young Gopher. 

When I go to the city shopping, I hold my 
head as high as the aristocrats. They are 
proud of what? Their fine clothes, no 
doubt. And I, what am I proud of? Why, 
I’m proud because I am the daugnter of ga 
highly respected farmer. Is that not 
enough?—[Sunny Hill Maid. 

The address of Jamestown Girl is Susie 
Brayman, Box 75, Jamestown, R I 


A certain fellow came to see a girl one 
evening and we all played parchesi. When 
it came his turn one of us would say, “It’s 
your turn;” then he would say, “Oh,” and 
that is all we could get out of him, except 
“yes” and “no,” once in a while. It wasn’t 
I that he came to see; I’m not guilty of 
any such fellows. I always try and get one 
that can talk as fast as I can. Demetrius, 
didn’t you get just a little snow last month? 
[Amica. 
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Halt Price. 


T IS WISE ECONOMY TO USE Goop Soap. 


The Larkin Idea 


ou below usual cost of making. 

rass-Trimmed, Bow-Foot Bed. 
gold-lacquered trimmings. 
casters. 43% or 4 or 3% feet wide. 6% 
feet long. Head, 4% feet. Foot, 3% feet 
high. Corner posts, 1 inch in diameter. 
Very strong and will last a lifetime. 

AFTER THIRTY DAYS’ TRIAL if the pur- 
chaser finds all the Soaps, etc., of excellent 
quality and the premium entirely satisfac- 
tory and as represented, remit $10.00; if not, 
notify us goods are subject to our order. 
We make no charge for what you have used. 

If you remit in advance, you will receive 
in addition a nice present for the lady of the 
house, and shipment day after order is re- 
ceived. Money refunded promptly if the 
Soaps or Premium disappoints. Safe de- 
livery guaranteed. The transaction is not 
complete until you are satisfied. 

aa Many girls and boys easily earn a Chau- 
tauqua Desk or other premium free by divid- 
ing the contents of a Combination Box om | 
a few neighbors who readily pay the liste 
retail prices. This provides the $10.00 needful 
to pay our bill, and gives the young folk the 
premium as ‘“‘a middleman’s profit.” The 
wide success of this plan confirms all our 
claims. 

Booklet Handsomely Illustrating 
20 Premiums sent on request. 


THE LARKIN SOAP MFG. CO., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Estab. 1875. Incor. 1892. Capital, $500,000. 
’ sg READ NOTES BELOW. 
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The Whole Family supplied with Laundry and Toilet 
Sent Subject to Approval and Payment after Thirty Days’ Trial. 2 


The First Award of the Omaha Exposition was given the Larkin Soaps. 


Our soaps are sold entirely on their merits, with 
our guarantee of purity. THOUSANDS OF FAMILIES USE THEM, and have for many t 
years, in every locality, many in your vicinity. Ask us for your neighbors’ testimonials. ¢ 


saves you half the retail cost of your soaps, 
and doubles the purchasing value of this 50 @ 
per cent. savin 
One premium is A 

Brass top rod at head and foot, and heavy brass, 
Malleable castings that never break. Detachable ball-bearing 


Soaps for a year at . 


ht for 


in a — bo 
teel, 


hite Enameled 
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Our Great Combination Box. 


Enough to last an Average Family One Full Year. 
This List of Contents Changed as Desired. 
100 BARS “‘SWEET HOME" SOAP ° - $5.00 
Gold Medal Winner. For all laundry and 

household purposes it has no superior. 


10 BARS WHITE WOOLLEN SOAP. .. . -70 
A perfect soap for flannels. 


12 Pkgs. BORAXINE SOAP POWDER (fulllbs.) 1.50 9 
An unequalled laundry luxury. 4 
5 BARS HONOR BRIGHT SCOURING SOAP . 25 
1-4 DOZ. MODJESKA COMPLEXION SOAP . 60 # 
ane exquisite. A matchless beau- : 
er. . 
14 DOZ. OLD ENGLISH CASTILE SOAP e 30 
1-4 DOZ. CREME OATMEAL TOILET SOAP . +25 
1-4 DOZ. ELITE GLYCERINE TOILET SOAP . 25 ¢ 
_1-4 DOZ. BORATED TAR SOAP .. = « 25 
Unequalled for washing the hair. €. 
1-4 DOZ. SULPHUR SOAP. . . . . 25 ‘ 
1 BOTTLE, 1 oz., MODJESKA PERFUME ° 35 
Delicate, refined, popular, lasting. . 
1 JAR, 2 ozs., MODJESKA COLD ‘ .25 
Soothing. Cures chapped skin. g 
1 BOTTLE MODJESKA TOOTH POWDER . -25 
Preserves the teeth, hardens the ‘ 
gums, sweetens the breath. 
i STICK HAZEL SHAVING SOAP , .10 ¢ 
THE CONTENTS, Bought at Retail, Cost « $10.00 


THE PREMIUM, Worth at Retail . . . 10.00 
for $10. ( "gratis. ) netail Value $20 








his having visited the factory of the Larkin Soap pan 
feces Sek aaa This offer is we of big value for a little money, and every reader should 


his endorsement to the above advertisement. 
take advantage of it. 


y, the editor ch ves 


Com 


The Independent, New York, says: The Larkin Soap Mfg. Co. make our readers a wonderfut offer. Not only do they 
give youa box of "excellent iaaadry soap and toilet articles of great value, but they also give each purchaser a valuable 
premium, and we personally know they carry out what they promise. 
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A COTTAGE COSTING ABOUT $2800 


Shade for the Kitchen Door. 





A veranda alongside the ell of the house 
is a great comfort in summer, but it is too 
often wanting. A simple and inexpensive 
little porch can be put up over the kitchen 
door, however, that will not only add to the 








coolness of the interior, but will also add 
not a little to the looks of the house from 
an outside point of view. The cut shows the 
porch and tells its own story of construc- 
tion, even to ¢he vines that run up over 
wire netting on either side and make a 
charming little arbor within. The curved 
roof, continuous with the house roof, gives 
a very pleasing effect to the whole. Such a 
porch would cost little save the two days’ 
labor of a carpenter. 


A Neat Country Cottage. 
E. A. PAYNE, CARTHAGE, ILL. 








There is a charm in the visions of a neat 
and pretty cottage, well kept, with an abun- 
dance of pure, fresh air, blue skies, etc. It 
is not possible, of course, for everyone 
to enjoy such pleasures, but the mere read- 
ing of such destriptions is pleasing. A gen- 
eral difficulty with the people of this country 
is that we oftener build to gratify the eyes of 
the public than our own and fit up our dwel- 
lings to accommodate “company” or visit- 
ors rather than our own families. Thig is 
all wrong. A house should be planned and 
constructed for the use of the household, 
with incidental accommodation for our im- 
mediate friends and guests, which can al- 
ways be done without sacrifice to the com- 
fort or convenience of the regular inmates. 

In the design herewith given, the interior 
arrangement has been: the first considera- 
tion, the exterior receiving just enough«at- 
tention to prevent its looking .too piain and 
make it neat and pleasing in -appearanée. 
The house is.modern in style and arrange- 
ment, and contains a fair share of the mod- 
ern improvemerits. There is a fine cellar 


. drawers. 


under the whole house. The foundation 
walls are of stone, 18 inches thick, and 
above the foundation the building is of 
frame work. 

In the first story are handsome porches, 
which protect the entrances. From the 
front porch you pass through a vestibule 
into the parlor or sitting room, The parlor, 
sitting room and bed room, on the first 
floor, are separated by sliding doors, so 
that the principal rooms can be thrown 
together. In the sitting room is a com- 
bined bookcase, cabinet and secretary built 
in the wall, which makes a very useful and 
attractive feature in the room. Below the 
seat of the projecting window in this room 
are cases of drawers to the floor. The din- 
ing room, to the rear of the sitting room, is 
well connected, the passage to the kitchen 
being through the pantry. The pantry is 
fitted with cupboard, pastry table and port- 
able tilting bins. The china closet between 
the kitchen and dining room opens from 
both sides. The base shelf is two feet six 
inches above the floor, and above this the 
cioset is shelved through to a hight of eight 
feet six inches. Below the base shelf on 
the kitchen side is.a locker or pot closet, 
and on the dining room side is a case of 
The stairs to the second story 
lead up from an alcove of the dining room, 
landing on the second floor in a small hall, 
from which are accessible the four cham- 
bers and balconies. 

The dimensions are 35x51 feet, over all, 
except front porch. The hight of the first 





FLOOR PLANS 


story is nine feet, and of the second story 
is eight feet six inches. The outside walls 
are sheathed ‘and papered and finished with 
half-inch siding, The painting and plaster- 
ing are~each three coats. -The house is 
trimmed throughout in’ natural finished 
white pine.- The ‘house-is of ‘the best con- 
Struction, using only the ‘best materials 
and workmanship, and can be built thus in 
most localities for from.$2100 to $2300. 


DAUGHTERS 









SUCCESSFUL WOMEN, 


[The following are the six remaining ar. 
ticles of the original ten, which won prizes 
in our Successful Women Contest. The 
awards were given in our issue of March 
18; also four of the prize articles. ] 





Ways of Earning a Living. 





BOARDING ‘‘STATE’’ CHILDREN. 

My heroine was simply an average farm. 
er’s wife who, by the death of her husband 
was left with a small farm, which being 
unable to manage, she sold and put the 
money in the bank. Not having sufficient 
income, however, to supply herself without 
work she cast about for ways and means 
whereby to eke out a comfortable living 
without going among strangers, and here 
is her plan and how it worked. She wrote 
to the superintendent of an _ institution 
were neglected children are taken and then 
placed in suitable homes in the country. 
Four small boys were placed under her 
care, for which she was to receive a dollar 
and a half for board with an extra allow- 
ance for clothing, making her income $6 a 
week, or $24 a month. She hired part of a 
large farmhouse for five dollars a month, 
which sum also included sufficient wood for 
fires. The children had meat and potato 
twice a day, with oatmeal mush and milk 
for supper. During theirseason she canned a 
lot of berries (which were gathered by the 
children) and fruit which was eaten for 
dessert, accompanied by bread and butter. 
Pies and cakes were made only at rare in- 
tervals, and a healthier, happier, better be- 
haved lot of boys one need not wish to see. 
The milk, meat and groceries used each 
month cost $10, which with the $5 paid for 
rent, etc, made $15 out of the $24, with $9 
left for clothing. Not caring for dress and 
being of an economical turn of mind, she 
was able to save more than half of it, which 
was added to her account at the bank. This 
is no imaginary case, but ar al experiment. 
[Elizabeth A. Hitchcock. 


BAKING FOR EXCHANGES AND NEIGHBORS. 


I don’t know whether I can write a letter 
you will think worth publishing, but I do 
know I can cook, and I will tell you how I 
earned not only my pin money but helped 
to support my family. My husband receiv- 
ed injuries which left him a cripple for life 
and it was necessary for me to helpin some 
way to make the living, and with my small 
children and my home to care for, it was 
impossible for me to go from home even to 
sew by the day, and as I had always been 
told I was a good cook, I was conceited 
enough to think I could bake for the ex- 
changes, so I went at it. I commenced with 
bread only, and only 12 loaves a day. My 
little girl would haul it down in baskets 
on her express wagon (a small one at that), 
and in one month I had a trade established 
that called for white bread, two kinds of 
brown bread and Ralston bread, cake, cook- 
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ies and pies, and in three months I had on 
my list five exchanges, three grocery Stores, 
besides quite a number of private pong 

and bj 


ers, including all of my neighbors, 
that time it took a horse and wagon 0 
deliver for me, and as my husband could 
not do hard work or anything that kept 
him on his feet, for he was on crutches, he 
did the delivering for me, I didn’t hire any 
help until the verv hot weather. and then 






















































































[I had a young girl to clean up pans and 
tables after the baking was done. I baked 
with gasoline. Had a large oven that cov- 
ered five burners. The exchanges are a 
great help, but one can build up a good 
trade among her neighbors and friends, 
for there are so few people who like bak- 
ers’ goods. I baked four years, and the 
first year my baking amounted to $908.71, 
and our expenses were $602.12, leaving me a 
profit of $306.49. This is what I did the first 
year, and took care of my children, and 
an 8-room house. They didn’t go dirty, 
either. Some will say, “She must be awful- 
ly strong,’”’ but I was not very strong, and 
I weigh only 98% Ibs, so you see I am not 
very big either. But after the first year I 
felt that I could afford to hire a good, 
strong woman to come by the day and help 
with the heavy work, but I never trust- 
ed hired help to do the baking. That I did 
myself. If anyone just wants to earn her 
own pin money, I know of no easier or 
more successful way of doing it than by 
baking cookies. I found more clear money 
in cookies than any other article I baked, 
and if they are nice, your neighbors will 
take all you will care to make. So many 
women, otherwise good cooks, don’t know 
how to make good cookies, I have had them 
come to me for my cooky recipe, and I would 
give it to them, knowing full well their 
cookies would not be like mine. Back they 
would come and say, ‘‘What do you do to 
your cookies to make them so nice? Mine are 
not one bit like yours.’’ But that was one 
thing I didn’t give away, so if they want- 
ed to know bad enough to pay me me to 
teach them, they found out what I did. 
{Mrs Dora M. Tuttle. 

BAKING, DRESSMAKING, POULTRY. 


I came on this farm 10 years ago in April, 
and at the time there were two rooms in 
this house (there are now seven), and oh, 
so lonesome and homesick was I for my 
city home, as I had never been on a farm 
but three days before in my life. It took 
me about three months to reconcile myself 
to the place and the change of cireum- 
stances, and then one more room was built 
to the house. The next spring I com- 
menced to raise chicks for money. I made 
quite a sum from that, but not being satis- 
fied, IT and my son started a bakery some 
25 miles from here, and my oldest daughter 
kept house while I was away. I did all the 
baking for a large hotel and a large num- 
ber of private families, and was building 
up a big trade that would enable me to hire 
a first-class baker; but the drouth came, 
and it seemed to sweep all business before 
it, for there were several failures in busi- 
ness in that town and my trade fell off so 
much I quit before I should lose everything 
I had gained, stock and fixtures worth $150. 
My next venture was with dressmaking at 
odd times, when there was anything to do. 
Three vears ago I made a trade of a pig 
with a neighbor for my husband, and I got 
a little white one for myself in the bargain. 
I have raised from her about 35 pigs and 
have now four ready for market and sold 
five last fall for $67.75. I worked on the 
farm at harvest time and haying to pay 
for the feed for my pigs and chickens. I 
raised over 500 chickens last spring, and 
the same for the past three years, and in 
that time 75 turkeys. My old pig weighs 
over 400 lbs. She has five little ones left 
from a litter of 10 on Christmas day. My 
ambition runs higher than farm life, but 
this is all the opening for earning anything 
while I am compelled to stay here. I sew 
for the only music teacher here to enable 
my daughter, 12 years old, to have lessons 
(for four years past), and I am well repaid 
for my work, as she is advancing rapidly. 
[Mrs B, E. S. (Leantine Levan). 





Ways of Getting Pin Money. 





RAISING CANARIES FOR SALE. 

Although an invalid, I have succeeded in 
earning quite a little pin money by rearing 
canary birds for sale. I began with one 
pair that were given to me and succeeded 
In raising five birds the first year, three 
males and two females. The males I dis- 
Pose of to customers at $1 each, the females 
bring 25 cents each. A beautifully marked 
yellow bird will command a higher or 
“fancy” price. At the present time I keep 
15 females and four males for my breeding 
Stock. As soon as the female has four eggs 
in her nest the male bird is taken away and 
mated with another female, and so on until 
they are all mated. I find they take care 
of their young quite as well as when the 
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pair are left together. When the young 
birds are hatched they are fed on bread 
and milk and hard-boiled eggs. When from 
four to six weeks old the males make their 
first attempt to sing. They they are put in 
cages by themselves, while the females, as 
many as 10 or 12, may be kept together in 
a large breeding cage. I prefer to use small 
cages to breed them in. One pair will some- 
times raise as many as 16 birds, one-half 
of which are usually males. If one has 
time, patience and a liking for pets, to- 
gether with a good, warm room to keep 
them in, I see no reason why it should not 
be a remunerative business for anyone 
wishing to add to her stock of pin money. 
One pair will be sufficient to begin with, 
for quite a little can be learned by expe- 
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rience that can be got no other way. Cana- 
ries attain their full song in November, and 
at the time of the holidays there is quite a 
demand for fine singers. I have found it 
an agreeable diversion as well as a help. 
[Celandine, 


AN ACRE OF ONIONS. 


Amy Smith’s mother is not very strong, 
and a sister who lives just across the road 
is an invalid and not able to hire help, con- 
sequently most of the work of both families 
falls to Amy. Now Amy is ambitious to 
have things like other girls, but she knows 
from experience that it is useless to ask 
her father for money, and being strong and 
self-reliant, she has tried various ways of 
making some for herself. Her last venture, 








ignerance or perhaps neglect. 


Me: a dutiful daughter pays in pain for her mother’s. 


The mother suffered and she thinks her daughter 


must suffer also. 


This is true only to a limited extent. 
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excessive pain is healthy. Every mother should inform her- 
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self for her own sake and especially 
.for the sake of her daughter. 
to Mrs. 
for her advice about all matters 
concerning the ills of the feminine 
organs. 


Write 
Pinkham, at Lynn, Mass., 


Many a young girl's beauty is wasted by unnecessary pain at 
time of menstruation, and many indulgent mothers with 
mistaken kindness permit their daughters to grow careless 


about physical health. 


Miss CARRIE M. LAms, Big Beaver, Mich., writes: 


‘* DEAR 


Mrs. PINKHAM—A year ago I suffered from profuse and 


irregular menstruation 
and _leucerrhcea. My 
appetite was variable, 
stomach sour and bowels 
were not regular, and 
was subject to pains like 
colic during menstruation. 
I wrote you and began to 
take Lydia E. Pinkham’s 
Vegetable Compound and 
used -two packages of 
Sanative Wash. Youcan’t 
* imagine my relief. My 
courses are natural and 
general healthimproved.” 
Mrs. NANNIE ADKINS, 
La Due, Mo., writes: 
‘‘DEAR Mrs. PINKHAM— 
I feel it my duty to tell 
you of the good your 
Vegetable Compound has 
done my daughter. She 
suffered untold agony at 
time of menstruation be- 
fore taking your medicine; 
but the Compound has 
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relieved the pain, given her a better color, and she feels 
stronger, and has improved every way. Iam very grateful to 
you for the benefit she has received, It is a great medicine 


for young girls.” 
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and really a paying One, considering the 
time she had to spare for it, was this: She 
rented an acre of land, hired her brother 
to plow, harrow and drag it, then she plant- 
ed the whole plot to onions. They came up 
beautifully, and so did the weeds; then the 
real work began, and hard, hot work it was 
to keep the weeds from crowding out the 
onions. Amy worked faithfully and was re- 
warded with a fine crop. She was almost 
disgusted when she was getting them ready 
for market, there were so many, and the 
scent of onions clung to her wherever she 
went. “But then,” she laughingly said, “‘it 
is a good, healthy odor.”” When all was 
done there were 400 bushels of fine onions. 
She sold 300 bushels at 40 cents a bushel, 
and kept 100 for home use and to trade 
for merchandise. In this way she paid 
the rent of the land and for what work 
she had to hire. The $120 she received for 
the onions sold for cash, she considers clear 
profit.—[Mrs A. 8., Wisconsin. 
TEACHING THE CHILDREN TO SEW. 

Being left an orphan at the age of 19, with 
my little sister Esther to care for, and 
very little ‘“‘visible means” to do it with, I 
pondered long as to the best method to 
adopt to bring about the desired end. I 
had taught two terms of country school, 
but now that I had Esther’s entire care on 
my hands, this did not seem practicable. 
Friends advised me this, that and the 
other, but everything advised either took 
me away from sister or took too much 
capital to start with. Finally one morn- 
ing, as I was patiently teaching Ethel to 
make a buttonhole, she said, “Sister, Jen- 
nie Strong says she wants to learn to sew, 
but her mamma hasn’t time to teach her. 
Will you?” The thought instantly came 
into my head, why not arrange to teach the 
little girls of our village sewing, embroid- 
ery, crocheting, mending, etc, for I knew 
there were many of the mothers who were 
too busy or too much occupied with other 
things to teach their own wee ones? Acting 
on the spur of the moment, I donned my 
hat and went forth to call on our kind 
neighbors. They were almost without ex- 
ception glad of the chance to have their 
little daughters under my care. The chil- 
dren came four afternoons from 4 till 5 
o’clock, then on Saturday they came from 
2 till 5. They brought their own material 
and thimbles. At first we only did patch- 
work for quilts, then, when each could 
make nice stitches, tie knots, cut squares, 
etc, we took up harder things, cutting and 
making aprons, pillow cases and many 
other garments. Buttonholes, hemstitching, 
embroidery, etc, were taken up as_ the 
pupils advanced. I do not claim that there 
were no drawbacks. Things looked blue 
sometimes, especiaily when the measles 
broke out in the public school, and it seem- 
ed that none of my pupils had had measles. 
My industrial school stopped and I had 
more trouble in getting started the second 
time than the first. But happily, that was 
three years ago, and now my class is so 
large If am obliged to employ two assist- 
ants and Esther’s and my wants are more 
than supplied, and we are happy in each 
other’s company and love.—[{Sara Carter, 
Iowa. 

&®= This article really belongs in the earn- 
ing-living list, but the method, for these 


days, seems more adaptable as a pin- 
money suggestion. 
eR 


Waterproof Cloth—Noticing a recipe in 
a recent issue, for making cloth water- 
proof, I will give one which is. more es- 
pecially designed to make overcoats and 
storm coats waterproof. These garments 
keep out wind and shed rain quite as well, 
and are more pliable than rubber coats, The 
whole cost is nominal, as the materials are 
quite inexpensive. Four yards of unbleach- 
ed muslin suffice for an over or driving 
coat. First make the garment, except sew- 
ing on the Battons. Make it very simply 
Without lining. A pattern can be obtained 
from a linen duster. To make it water- 
proof: In two quarts of raw linseed oil 
telt a pound of beeswax, and when scald- 
ing hot thoroughly saturate the cloth; when 
dry, rub outside and inside with boiled lin- 
seed oil. For work about the farm in rainy 
Weather, make a ga>ment like a shirt, only 
Shorter, reaching a few inches below the 
waist line, fasten the whole length of the 
front with buttons and buttonholes. If a 


dark color is preferred, use denim in place 
of unbleached muslin. A waterproof apron 
for cleaning house and wash days costs 45 
or 50c; a homemade one not over 10c. Fit 
it to the form, with gores. and treat the 





same as ‘coats. Strips-and squares of this 
waterproof cloth are very useful about the 
house. I should have said, half the quantity 
of oil and beeswax will serve for an over- 
coat of medium size.—[Sarah E. Wilcox. 


Mustard Chow-Chow—Freshen 100 small 
cucumbers until they reach the proper gtate 
for pickling. Boilin 4 gallon of vinegar for 
20 minutes, having previously added to the 
vinegar 4% oz white mustard seed, % oz 
black mustard seed, % oz celery seed, % oz 
juniper berries, % doz small green peppers, 
1 lb sugar, 3 small onions and a piece of 
alum the size of a pea. Let vinegar stand 
on pickles for 24 hours. Turn off and heat, 
putting it on again for 24 hours longer. 
Again heat the vinegar, add % lb mustard, 
turn over the pickles and seal for spring 
and summer use.—[L. M. Annable. 














“‘You have my many heart-felt thanks 
for your kindly advice to me in my sick: 
ness; also for your book, the ‘Common 
Sense Medical Adviser,’ which I received 
two years ago, and which I could not do 
without. It is all the Doctor I have had 
since I got it. I had female trouble, and 
Dr. Pierce’s Favorite Prescription cured 
me of five years’ sickness.””—Mrs, Claus 
Nelson, Pico Heights, Los Angeles, Cal. 
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Connecting with the Canadian Pacific on 
the North, the Sunset Route on the South, 
and every line between these two extremes, 


offering the choice of 39,625 different routes. 
The New York Central is the greatest through- 


car line in America. 


A booklet on the “Lake Shore Limited,” con- 
taining also a novel and unique descriptive 
time table of this wonderful train, will be sent 
free, by addressing George H. Daniels, General 
Passenger Agent, Grand Central Station, 
New York. 
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FOR AMERICANS. 

By Ex1as A. LONG, landscape architect, <A treatise on 
beautifying homes, rural districts and cemeteries. A 
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ous illustrations and instructions so plain that they may 
be readily followed. Llustrated. Cloth, 12mo., Postpaid. 
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NERVOUS TROUBLES 





The victims of nervousness are two 
widely separated classes—those who 
are overworked and those whose time 
hangs heavy on their hands, who are 
jaded by pleasure and depressed by 
their purposeless existence. 

Both extremes meet in nervous 
prostration. 

And between these two classes is 
the great army of plodding everyday 
workers, men and women, to whom 
it seems as if the time would never 
come when their nervous force would 
accumulate sufficiently for them to 
get rid of sleeplessness, headaches, 
neuralgia, heart affections and the 
other nervous troubles. 

Sound nerves will keep you from 
being an infliction to others and a 
drag on the happiness of your own 
household. 

Cheerfulness is only possible to per- 
sons with healthy nerves. 

Every person who beginsto feel the 
depressing effect of doing the same 
sort of work day after day, when the 
things that usually give joy and pleas- 
ure do so no longer, and when it is 
beginning tobe an effort to perform a 
task that theretofore has been easily 
accomplished—every such person 
needs to be forcibly reminded that 
Paine’s celery compound stands ready 
to build up the system against nervous 
troubles, to put an end to sleepless- 
ness and to drive away every ache 
and pain. 

If you are nervous, sleepless or 
“‘run-down,’' you don't need to be 
told; you know it, and so do all your 
friends. Other ailments are so dis- 
guised by their symptoms that only 
a careful diagnosis can make sure 
just where the trouble lies. 

But nervous troubles are as plain as 
daylight, not only to the sufferer, but 
to the whole household. 

Sleepless, irritable women show the. 
low condition of their nervous energy 
in a hundred ways. Their daily work 
does not interest them. ‘They can no 
longer sit still and sew or read. Noises 
Startle them, and the cries and Jaugh- 
ter of their own children become dis- 
tresses of which they are ashamed. 
Many a tired, nervous, worn-out 
mother struggles on, telling no one 
her suffering, taking no enjoyment in 








her work, weary with the never-ceas- 
ing demand upon her nervousstrength, 
and ‘‘ready to give up’’ if she were 
not kept to it by the necessities of 
those’dependent upon her. 

Paine’s celery compound renews 
worn-out nervous tissues wherever 
the nourishment of these parts has 


not kept up with the wear and tear- 


from work, anxiety, excitement, or 
other causes of mnerve-exhaustion. 
Pallid, anaemic persons will gain a 
clear idea of what nourishing the 
brain and nerves mean by taking 
Paine’s celery compound. Food that 
formerly did not nourish or satisfy 
will begin at once to build up the 
lessened strength. Sleep will come 
to the exhausted brain, and a healthy 
color will take the place of the sallow 
pallor and ashen tinge that showed 
the poor activity of the organs. 

It is a conspicuous fact, and one 
that should be borne in mind by per- 
sons suffering from nervousness in 
any form, that Paine’s celery com- 
pound—the discovery of Prof. Edward 
E. Phelps, M. D., LL. D., of the 
Dartmouth Medical School—is the 
one remedy for regulating the nerves 
that is used by physicians in their 
own families and ordered to their 
patients. It is in no sense a patent 
medicine, nor a secret preparation; it 
is the result of a thorough study of 
the nerves in health and disease; it 
cures nervousness, sleeplessness, de- 
bility and the languor and weakness 
that accompany these derangements, 
in the only way that a scientific rem- 
edy can guarantee permanent results 
—by increasing the appetite, facilita- 
ting digestion, expelling impurities 
from the blood and bathing the ner- 
vous system, from the tiniest nerve, 
that a pin prick will locate, to the 
brain and nerve centers in the spine, 
with a richer, purer, more vitalized 
blood stream. 

If you cannot sleep; if nervous pal- 
pitation of the heart alarms you; if 
neuralgia or rheumatism is fastening 
itself upon you—start a better circu- 
lation of blood through your system 
by the use of Paine’s celery com- 
pound. Nourish the nerves that have 
been called upon to perform, day after 
day, the same round of work, so that 


| cial adversity. 





their frayed edges have not had op- 
portunity to repair themselves. 

Paine’s celery compound is above 
all remedies, a nerve .invigorator and 
a nerve regulator. It takes away the 
‘‘wear’’ on the nerves, enables them 
to work without tearing themselves 
to pieces and prevents the unhealthy 
reaction of tired nerves on the organs 
of the body, which is the common 
cause of Bright’s disease, dyspepsia 
and heart palpitation. 

Every prolonged strain of mind or 
body, which is apt to result in health 
failure and in nervousness as one of 
its attendant evils, should be met by 
the use of Paine’s celery compound. 
When a loving relative undertakes to 
nurse one dear to her through a pro- 
tracted illness, she subjects herself to 
just such conditions of peril as fall 
upon the man staggering under finan- 
In all such critical 
times Paine’s celery compound will 
prove its incalculable value as a 
builder-up of the nervous energy and 
as a sustainer of the hard-worked 
brain. Many a woman whom exces- 
sive anxiety had made a ready victim 
to hysteria, and many a man almost 
within the power of nervous prostra- 
tion have been kept from nervous 
break-down by the intelligent use of 
Paine’s celery compound. 
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TALK AROUND THE TABLE. 





AUNT VIOLET 


The Writers of our 1l-part story, in the 
order of their installments, were as follows: 
Evangeline, H. Annette Poole, Fred of 
Sightly Hill, Juanita, Jennie Jameson, 
Aleck Beresford, Aunt Violet, Girl of the 
Period, Yensie Carleton, Marie Theresa, 
Aleck Beresford. Only one person ventured 
a guess as to the various authorships of the 
very mixed production. 





“The Very Barbarians’’—I agree with 
Confirmed Bachelor that “the wearing of 
earrings looks barbarous,” but I don’t see 
whom he is trying to hit, for no one wears 
earrings: now but a very few middle-aged 
women who have diamonds. As to other 
jewelry, a pin at the side of one’s ribbon 
collar and a few good rings look pretty, I 
think. Surely, even a confirmed bachelor 
will agree that it is a good thing for us all 
to try to look as well as we can. Don’t 
you think that almost unconsciously we 
don our good behavior with our best 
clothes? Who feels cross with a new and 
becoming suit on? The fact that the very 
barbarians strive to beautify themselves 
after their own ideas, just proves that the 
wish to be pleasing to others is, and ought 
to be, ingrained in our natures.—[Green- 
sleeves. 

Kind-Hearted—I did think Mrs Pick- 
feather was such a kind-hearted woman! 
One day I heard her tell a friend how a man 
had ‘been justly punished for being cruel to 
an animal, and said she thought it was 
wrong to kill little birds for their plumage, 


just to decorate ladies’ hats. Well, to 
make a long story short, the feeling was 
bad enough to have the very feathers 


plucked out of our skin. Yet she slapped 
me once when I bit her. I do hope the fam- 
ily enjoy sleeping on those feathers.—[A 
Goose. 

Happy—Some time ago, perhaps a year 
or more, there appeared in the Table Talk 
some precocious advice to young farmers 
against committing the error of marrying 
a city girl and transplanting her to the 
country as a farmer’s wife. I have a friend, 
a fine specimen of the young American 
farmer. Some years ago he married a beau- 
tiful as well as a refined and well-educated 
young city girl. Miss Blank, at the time my 
friend met her, was a stenographer and 
typewriter in a city business office, and was 
at the same time a pianist of fine reputa- 
tion. Perhaps the fact that my friend was 
a violinist of no mean ability had some- 
thing to do with it. I shall not attempt to 
‘describe the inevitable discouragements 


that must have met the young wife during 
the first year or two of farm life, for she 
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has never spoken of them, but I do know 
that she overcame all obstacles and has 
made a complete success of it. I do know 
that in the season of 1897, this transplanted 
city girl kept in butter a family of eight 
persons and sold 2000 lbs of the golden pro- 
duct to one dealer at a premium, and that 
from a dairy of nine cows. I do know that 
the family is a happy one, and I know 
what it is to visit that family and listen 
to their two sweet little black-eyed girls, 
aged six and eight years, play solos on tiny 
violins, while the father plays second, all 
to the mother’s accompaniment on _ the 
piano.—[Will Templer. 





Spats—My, my, what spats some of us 
do get into! Why not start a new subject, 
describe the country in which we live, or 
some place of interest we have visited?— 
[Oklahoma Farmer’s Wife. 

Philosophic knowledge is the most uncer- 
tain certainty I know of.—[A Kronik. 

I have seen just as noble women in par- 
ties as I ever did in church picnics. In ye 
olde times our grandmas all danced and 
all prayed.—[A Wisconsin Justice. 

In a recent issue one girl of 14 wrote that 
she never had any good times; she had to 
keep house for her father and get scolded. 
Poor child! This continual scolding by par- 
ents is what ruins the character of so many 
children.—[Ethel May. 

Contentment is the secret of happiness, 
and if a man is contented to live in single 
blessedness it is tempting Providence to 
change.—[Cynic. 

Say, boys, the girls are all the time going 
at us for chewing the weed. Although I do 
not use it, I do not think it any worse than 
chewing that nasty chewing gum and leav- 
ing cuds stuck all over the house.—[Mr In- 
quisitive. 

Should like to send Vera one more name 
for that dear child—Amy. Two of the most 
beautiful women I ever Knew had that 
name.—[Sister Byno. 

It is not the expensiveness of the build- 
ing and furniture, but the feeling of pos- 
session, unrestraint and surety of always 
being welcome and necessary that makes 
“home, sweet home.’’—[Grannie. 








“All Gone” Feeling—Last fall I was in- 
duced to take this paper as a new sub- 
scriber for three months, when I was al- 
ready taking more reading matter than I 
could possibly read. The Tablers caught me, 
and when it came time to say “Good-by, 
all,” such an ‘all gone” feeling came over 
me that I was compelled to make arrange- 
ments with the Orange Judd company for 
52 good square meals the coming year. Now 
that your kind Host has given me this one 
chance, I jump with renewed energy be- 
hind my pen, all dripping with the ink of 
good will, and with a heart as large as that 
of an ox, swing my hat on high and write— 
Onward, Tablers, for justice, for right and 
the bettering of humanity.—[Johnny Cake. 





Captain Jack—I wish to thank you for 


the treat you have given us in Captain 
Jack, and although I do not take your 
paper for a story paper, yet Captain Jack 
was always read first. Selton was a ver- 
itable Sherlock Holmes in his deductions. 
[W. H. Rice. 

Captain Jack, I think, is one of the very 
best of stories. Will Templer is clean in 
language, eloquent in his remarks, one 
who in my judgment is well qualified to fill 
the editor’s chair even of the New York 
World, or any of our large papers. I think 
it would be to your interest to have Mr 
Templer write another story in the near 
future.—[John D. Wixom. 





Model Husband—I think it is time to let 
the bachelor have a rest and talk about a 
model husband. As I have been in posses- 
sion of one for several years I venture to 
speak first. Of course he has a right to do 
as he chooses, being the head of the family. 
so he chooses to snuff, smoke and chew and 
if the cuspidor is not handy, the stove or 
floor takes its place. As for the pocketbook, 
that need not trouble the wife, for it does 
not lie around in the way (but all his old 
clothes do), but if she can squeeze a dollar 
out of it she is expected to go to the store 
and buy about $5 worth of goods with it 
and bring back the change to him. And if 
things don’t go to please his lordship, he 
does not hesitate to tell in strong words 
what he will have and what he will not 








have done in his own house. You see, that 
takes the care off the wife. All she has to 
do is to do all the work and mind her own 
business (if she has any). I hope the girjs 
that are looking for model husbands wij) 
have their eyes open and get the right 
kind.—[H. W. Cc, 7 





REFLECTIVE. 
I oft have thought it must be wrong,— 
That women all is weak, and men be 
ful strong, 
But since I heard the men folks say 
That every indication seems to point that 


aw- 


way, 

I’ve tried most hard some cause to find 

With which to fortify my unsophisticated 
mind. 


A fellow-man, whose pen spins silk, 
Has glibly told us all about that cow-like 
milk. 
I’ve almost broke my head since then, 
In figgering out how grow those brutish ox- 
like men? 
[A. Kronik 





Big Enough—Dear Tablers, would you 
object to admitting a Jack-of-all-trades to 
your meetings? I say that because I’ve 
done a little of a good many things, such as 
farming, riding, teaching, mining, lumber- 
ing, clerking, drying fruit, etc. I do not 
pose as a professor of all knowledge, how- 
ever. Please pity me a little. I am now 
teaching a school of three pupils in a build- 
ing in the heart of the Cascade mountains 
and I am 50 miles from mamma. But I 
have plenty of venison to eat, and in con 
sequence I am big enough, at least, to 
take care of myself. I intend to appropriate 
160 acres of Uncle Sam’s domain in the near 
future. Then I hope you Will all visit me 
during vacation. I will guarantee you a 
sufficiency of fish and game, and all the 
mountain climbing you desire.—[Oregon 
Idiot. 





Bobolink’s Nest—I have always lived on 
a farm, except seven years of my life, and 
traipsed the woods and meadows through. 
I know where all the rare flowers and 
choice berries grow, but never have I found 
a bobolink’s nest, or known the men to, 
that have mowed the grass where they sing 
and balance. I am impressed they rear 





their young in the sunny south.—Eliza 
Bradish. 

Baked Rhubarb—Cut the stalks into inch 
pieces. Butter a deep dish, put in a layer 


of rhubarb and sprinkle heavily with sugar 
Continue until the dish is filled. Bake until 
soft in a moderate oven and serve with 
cream.—[L. M. Annable. 


Allicock’s 
POROUS PLASTERS 
Everybody should 


know what they want 
Dont 


be persuaded to accept 








and then ge? z¢. 


an imitation porous plas 
| you ask for 
and want “Allcock’s.’ 
They are the ones that 
Others trade on 
their reputation. 


ter when 


cure. 





TEN WEEKS FOR 10 CENTS. 


That big family paper, The Illustrated Weekly Senti el, 
of Denver, Colo. (founded 1890), will be sent ten weeks on 
trial for 10c; clubs of 6, 50c; 12 for $l. Special offer solely 
to introduce it. Latest mining news and illustrations of 


scenery, true stories of love and adventure, Address Ly 
above and mention American Agriculturist; stamps taken- 








THE PARTING OF JOSEPHINE 
AND NAPOLEON, 


Love Strove with Ambition 
But in Vain. 


The tragedies of life are.played for the 
most part in private. The closet which 
holds the private skeleton is always lock- 
ed. Men and women smile on friends and 
guests, and so hide the heartache and bit- 
terness, Which they would not have the 
world know of. But once in a while some 
typical tragedy is enacted on a high plat- 
form for the world to gaze at. For the 
actors there is no privacy, no secrecy. They 
live in the glare of “that white light which 
beats upon the throne,” and all their ac- 
tions must be “naked and open” to the 
public eye. : 

It was so in the case of Josephine and 
Napoleon Bonaparte, 

They were childless. 
sired to form a dynasty. 
petuate a-race of emperors. 


The emperor de- 
He wished to per- 
The future of 





ADVERTISEMENTS 


“When about to give up in despair I saw 
the advertisement of Dr Pierce’s medicine 
and thought I would give it a trial as a last 
resort. I bought a bottle of Dr Pierce's 
Favorite Prescription and after taking it 
felt better than I had for years. Felt im- 
proved before I had taken one-half of the 
bottle. After taking four and a half bottles 
I gave birth to a bright baby girl who is 
now four months old and has not had a 
day of sickness, She is as bright as can 
be. I cannot say too much in praise of Dr 
Pierce’s Favorite.Prescription.”’ 
SINGULAR BUT NOT SOLITARY. 

The case of Mrs Evans may be singular, 
but it is‘not solitary. This is only one case 
out of many in which Dr Pierce’s Favorite 
Prescription has proved the “one thing 
needful.”’ 

“For five years-my wife was in an almost 
helpless condition, suffering from female 
weakness,” writes J. §S. Everitt, Esa, of 
Hagerman, Washington Co, Fla. “Last 
September I decided to try Dr Pierce’s Fa- 
vorite Prescription. She took several bot- 
tles of the medicine and gave birth to a 10- 
pound son on January 31, 1898. She is now 
sound and well and doing housework.” 

These cases are less wonderful than they 
seem, There is no magic or miracle about 
























































is the natural 


the empire, his boundless ambition, the | the results achieved by the use of Favorite 
f Hl fs 
s » 4 
~ lth 
4 
4, 
@  «|Mbn it 
advice of counselors, all pushed him on to | Prescription. Motherhood at 
that final step,—divorce. privilege of woman. When--this— privilege 
Love protested, but in vain. is denied it is often because of local diseases 


That parting scene between the woman 
Josephine and the man Napoleon is his- 
toric, 

“Low on the border of her couch they sat, 

Stammering and staring. It was their last 
hour. 

A madness of farewells.” 

For all time these two may stand as 
types of the unhappiness of the married 
who are childless. 

“THE HEART KNOWETH ITS OWN 
BITTERNESS.” 

Behind closed doors in a hundred homes, 
the tragedy of childless marriage is being 
enacted. In most cases love forbids the 
breaking of the marriage bond. But the 
wife gazes hungry-eyed from her window, 
on the children romping in the street. And 
the husband coming from his office pats 


Some curly-headed newsboy on the head, 
While the boy wonders why he got a dime 
instead of a penny for his paper. But each 


buries the secret longing in the heart. Each 
locks the skeleton away in the closet, where 
no prying eye may intrude upon it. 

“God pity them both 

And pity us all 

Who vainly the dreams of youth recall.” 

Was the dream of youth vain? 

Must the intense mother-longing of 
Woman go unsatisfied? 

Is there no word of hope or help for child- 
less womanhood _in this age of scientific 
miracles? 

We can only reason from what we know. 
We know that women craving children 
have tasted the joy of motherhood, when 
mone had given up all hope of this hap- 
iness, 

“I had been a _ sufferer from uterine 
trouble for about three years, having two 
miscarriages in that time and the doc- 
tors that I consulted said I would have to 
80 through an operation before I could give 
birth to children,” writes Mrs Blanche BE. 
Evans, of Parsons, Luzerne Co, Pa, Box 41, 





which stand in nature’s way. Cure these 
diseases and: the obstruction is removed. 
The orderly processes of nature are carried 
out on creation’s original plan. The one 
thing Favorite Prescription does is to put 
the woman in harmony with nature. It 
regulates the periods, dries up the debili- 
tating drains, cures inflammation, ulcera- 
tion-and displacement. It puts the delicatu 
organs of motherhood in a condition of per- 
fect health. Nature does the rest, 

The way for motherhood is prepared by 
Favorite Prescription, but more than this 
the way is cleared of all the stumbling 
stones of doubt and dread on which so 
many women fall. The time spent in pre- 
paring the tiny wardrobe is a time of happy 
anticipation. There is no depression, no 
nervousness. And when the hour of trial 
comes, it is so brief and the baby’s advent 
so easy that it seems a dream instead of 
a reality. 


HELP AND PROTECTION FOR MODEST 
WOMEN. 


Any sick or ailing woman may consult Dr 
Pierce by letter without fee or charge, thus 
avoiding the unpleasant questions, the of- 
fensive examinations and repulsive local 
treatments considered necessary by many 
local physicians. Consultation by corre- 
spondence with Dr Pierce is under the seal 
of the strictest privacy. All statements are 
held as sacred confidence and a prompt an- 
swer is mailed in a plain envelope, bearing 
upon it no printing whatever. Address Dr 
R. V. Pierce, Buffalo, N Y. 

It is well to remember that the offer of 
free medical advice made by Dr Pierce is 
almost without precec nt. 

First—Because Dr Pierce is qualified le- 
gally and by a physician’s training and ex- 
perience to give the medical advice he 
offers. 

Second—Because in more than 30 years 
of practice, in which the treatment and 
cure of diseases of women have been made 
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a specialty, Dr Pierce has gained an expe- 
rience which puts him in the front of all 
specialists in the treatment of female dis- 
orders and diseases. 

Third—Because as chief consulting phy- 
sician to the Invalids’ hotel and surgical in- 
stitute of Buffalo, N Y, Dr Pierce has sur- 
rounded himself with nearly a score of as- 
sistant physicians, each man a graduated 
and legally qualified physician; each man 
a specialist in the treatment of some form 
of disease. = 

Fourth—Because the record of cures by 
Dr Pierce’s treatment is phenomenal: In 
more than 30 years of. practice half a mill- 
ion women have been treated and 98 per 
cent of all-these have,been absolutely and 
altogether cured. 

There are others who make offers of med- 
ical advice similar to that of Dr Pierce. 
But no such offer has behind it ‘a medical 
institution like the Invalids’ hotel and a 
staff of qualified physicians, or such a gen- 
uine record of cures. ; 

Women for their own sakes should in- 
vestigate offers of medical advice—other- 
wise they may be led to “write to-a 
woman,”’ supposing they are writing to a 
qualified physician and getting’ gentine 
medical advice. Investigation would show 
that behind such an offer there was._-no 
qualified medical knowledge, but. probably 
some man, who, unable to write M D after 
his name, was using a woman as a bait, to 
attract women into a correspondence. In 
any case the medical advice of an unquali- 
fied Woman is just as dangerous as the 
medical advice of an unqualified man. 

Dr Pierce’s Favorite” “Prescription . con- 
tains: neither. cocainé, opium-nor any other 
narcotic, and is.also entirely free from al- 
cohol, whisky and every other stimulant or 
intoxicant. 

Do not allow any dealer to sell you some- 
thing else in place of Favorite Prescrip- 
tion. If you want the cures performed«by 
Favorite Prescription you ean only get 
them by using the only medicine which 
performs such cures. When you ask for 
Dr Pierce’s Favorite Prescription, refuse 
all substitutes or imitations, - 

Free. -Dr Pierce’s Common Sense Medical 
Adviser, containing 1008 pages, is sent free 
on request. This great work discusses ques- 
tions of vital interest to every woman, mar- 
ried or single. It is sent absolutely free on 


| receipt of stamps to pay expense of mailing 


only. Send 21 one-cent stamps for paper- 
covered edition, or 31 stamps for the same 
edition in strong and handsome cloth covers, 
Address Dr R. V. Pierce, Buffalo, N Y. 





150 Ibs. for highest 
grade Bicycle 
(ladies’or gents’) ; 
125 Ibs. od second- 


Watch; 301bs. for 
Bookease or Peek- 













grade Kenwood drop head Sewi a 
chine $22.60. Equal to others sold by 


E agents at $65. Arlingtons at $l4to 
= $19.50 retail value $25 to $50. Other 
= _m@ Machines$8,811.50 and $15. All attach- 
= logue and testi- 


monials free. Write today for special 
CASH BUYERS’ UNION, 
158-164 W. VanBurenSt.,B- 42 Chicago,Ill 





1899 Bicycle for One Dollar. 

We will send our highest grade gent’s or ladies’ 
1899 Acme King’ Bicycle to any address on easy 
conditions for only $1.00—the conditions include 
the distributing of 1.000 small circulars, which you 
can do in three hours. Send no money. For full 
partieulars how to get our best bicycle for $1.00 
and a few hours’ work, cut this notice out and 
mail to us. 

SEARS, ROEBUCK & Co., Cycle Dept., Chicago. 
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Interest Versus Beer. 


WILL TEMPLER. 
« 


Two brothers went forth into life together; 
Each held a farm with a mortgage there- 





on. 
Early they toiled throughout all sorts of 
weather; 
Late toiled James Emanuel, late toiled 
John. 
Both had advantages, one like the other, 
Things that were natural—water and soil, 
Nearness to market, where weekly each 
brother 
Turned into cash the reward of his toil. 


Went John to market—his homecoming 
early 
Was sure to result as the day wore on. 
Not so with James E.—thick-tongued or 
quite surly 
His moods when he came after light was 
gone. 
John kept up his int’rest and every season 
His principal dwindled till little was 
there; 
Emanuel grumbled: “I can’t find the reason 
Why John gets along and has money to 
spare.” 


He questioned his brother: ‘‘Now, how do 
you turn it 
To pay on your principal every year, 
While I with hard work have not managed 
to learn it 
In e’en paying int’rest; isn’t it queer?” 
Said John: “Dear Emanuel, I will relieve 
me 
Of this treasured secret; no, it is not 
queer; 
I early discovered, now will you believe me, 
One lager costs one dollar’s int’rest a 
year.” 


Child’s Crocheted Sack. 


EMMA CLEARWATERS. 


Use Saxony yarn, any color desired, and 
a fine bone hook. There are three rows of 
long roll picots for a border at the bottom 
finished with chain _ scallops. The three 
rows are about four inches deep. One row, 
with the scallops, extends up the front and 
at bottom of the sleeves. 

Chain sixty-four stitches. Ist row—Three 
tr in fourth st of ch, * miss two ch, one dec 
in next, three ch, three tr in st the d c is in, 
repeat from * across the ch, one d ec, turn. 

2d row—Three ch, three tr in d ec at end 
of row, one d cin three ch of sh, a sh in 
same three ch, two sh, one d sh in next sh. 
This d sh increases, and is made thus: One 
d cin second tr of fifth sh, three ch, a sh 
in same tr, one d c under three ch of same 
sh, then a sh under the three ch the dc 
is worked under, thus forming two sh on 
one sh. Continue with one sh, one d sh, 
six sh, one d sh, one sh, one d sh, four sh 
(in all twenty-four sh). 

3d row—Three ch, twelve sh, one d sh, 
eleven sh (twenty-five sh). 

4th row—Three ch, four sh, one d sh, one 
sh, one d sh, six sh, one d sh, five sh, one 
d sh, one sh, one d sh, four sh (thirty sh). 

5th row—Thirty sh. 

6th row—Three ch, five sh, one d sh, two 
sh, one d sh, two sh, one d sh, three sh, one 
d sh, three sh, one d sh, two sh, one d sh, 
two sh, one d sh, four sh (thirty-seven sh). 

7th row—Thirty-seven sh. 

®th row—Three ch, six sh, one d sh, two 
sh, one d sh, two sh, one d sh, eleven sh, 
one d sh, two sh, one d sh, two sh, one d 
sh, six sh (forty-three sh). 

9th row—Three ch, twenty-one sh, one d 
sh, twenty-one sh (fourty-four sh). 

10th row—One sh, one @ sh, seven sh, one 
d sh, twelve sh, one d sh, seven sh, one d 
sh, seven sh (forty-eight sh). 

llth row—Forty-eight sh. 

12th row—Seven sh, miss nine sh of previ- 
ous row and connect to the back with asc 
under the three ch of 10th sh, seven sh, one 
d sh, six sh, miss nine sh, and connect as 
before, seven sh. This forms the shoulders 
and you go Back and forth on fewer sh 
(twenty-nine sh). 

3th and 14th rows—Twenty-nine sh. 

15th row—Fourteen sh, one d sh, fourteen 
sh (thirty sh). 

16th and 17th rows—Thirty sh. 

18th row—Fifteen sh, one d sh, fourteen 
sh (thirty-one sh). 

19th and 20th rows—Thirty-one sh. 

2ist row—Fifteen sh, one d sh, fifteen sh 
(thirty-two sh). 

22d row—Thirty-two sh. 

23d row—Seven sh, one d sh, sixteen sh, 
one d sh, seven sh (thirty-four sh). 


MOTHERS 











AND DAUGHTERS 





























































to others. 







cessively; when 







ded to. 

z Nervousness is a ques- 
tion’ of nutrition. Food for 
the nerves is what you 
need to put you right, and 
















world is Dr. Williams’ Pink; 
Pills for Pale People. 








tone to every nerve in the 
body, and make despondent, 
easily irritated people feel 
that life has renewed its 
charms. Here is proof: 













vous disorders, and gave them a tria 








taking them, but now she is stron 








__.. Nervous people not only 
‘suffer themselves but cause more _ 
or less misery to everyone around 
them. They are fretful, easily =“ 
worried and therefore a worry 


When everything annoys 
your when your pulse “beats ex- 
you are startled 

at the least unexpected sound, 
_ your nerves are in a bad state 
and should be promptly atten-. 


the best nerve food in the: 


hey give strength and. 


Miss Cora Watrous, the sixteen-year-old daughter of Mr. I. C. Watrous, 
ef 61 Clarion St., Bradford, Pa., was seized with a nervous disorder which 
hreatened to end her life. Eminent physicians agreed the trouble was 
rom impoverished blood, but failed to give relief. Mr. Watrous heard 
r. Williams’ Pink Pills for Pale + oe were highly recommended for ner- 
the girl’s conditionimproved. After using six boxes herappetite returned, 
the pain in her head ceased, and she was stronger than ever pefore. ‘‘M 
daughter’s life was saved by Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills for Pale People,” sai 
Mrs. Watrous. ‘Her condition was almost hopeless when she commenced 


: these pills too highly.” —Brad/ord (/a.) Era. 
The full name is on each package. Sold by all 


‘Gruggists or sent, postpaid, by the Dr. Williams 
Medicine Co, Schenectady, NV. 


Before the first box had been taken 






and healthy. I cannot recommend 




















Price 50% per box; 6 boxes $2 
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BROWN'S terns 
Troches 
(Made only by John I. Brown & Son, Boston.) 
give instant relief in 


Hoarseness 








Sore Throat, Pimples, Copper 


HAVE YO Colored Spots, Aches, Old Sores, 


Uleers in Mouth, Hair-Falling? Write COOK 
REMEDY CO., 1900 Masonic Temple, Chicago, 
Ill., for proofs of cures. Capital, $500,000. 
Worst cases cured 15 10 35 days; 100-pg. book free. 








24th row—Seventeen sh, one d sh, eighteen 
sh (thirty-six sh). 5 

25th row—-Thirty-six sh. 

Sleeves: Nine sh missed at shoulder form 
the sleeves, work ten rows with nine sh 
in each row, turn at the beginning of each 
row and work three ch, and end each row 
with a s c under the top st of each three 
ch made at beginning of row. 

Border: First row—Insert the hook 
through the first st of Ist sh at the bottom 
of sack and draw up a loop an inch long, 
wool over, put the hook through the same 
st that the first loop is in, and draw up an- 
other loop, wool over, draw through two 
loops on hook, leaving the top loop of each 
on hook, wool over, put the hook under the 
loop of three ch of first sh, and draw up 
three long loops as before; catch the wool 
and draw through all the seven loops on 
hook at once, finish with a ch st worked 
closely. 

Now three ch, three long loops under the 
ch loop of first sh and three long loops 
each under the ch loop of second sh, wool 
over and draw through the seven loops 
as before; one ch, then three ch, 
three long -loops under the ch _ loop 
of second sh, and three loops each 
under the ch loop of the third sh. Con- 
tinue in this way across the bottom of the 
sack, remembering that the last three and 
the first three of the six loops of each 
group are worked all under one ch loop of 
same sh. 


2d row—Four ch, three long loops in the 
one ch that fastens the first group of pre- 
vious row, and three long loops in third of 
three ch between the first and second 
groups, * three ch, three long loops in 
third of three ch that the last three loops 
were in, and three long loops in third of 
three ch between the next two groups, re- 
peat from * to end of row, turn. 

3d row—Like second row. Repeat this 
row along each front, working the long 
loops under the three ch made at the turn 
of each row in the body of sack; break off. 

For the neck: Fasten with a d c in the 
one ch that closes the last group of long 
loops, three ch, one tr under the long loop, 
three ch, one tr in same st of the founda- 
tion that the first sh is in, one ch, one tr 
through the first tr of first sh, * three 
ch, one tr in same st of ch that the next sh 
is in, one ch, one tr through the first tr of 
sh, repeat from * across the neck, turn and 
work back, thus: Four ch, one d ¢ under 
three ch between first and second tr, * five 
ch for picot, one d c under same ch the first 
d c is worked under, four ch, miss two tr, 


‘one dc under next ch loop, repeat from 


* across the neck and along the front. 
Across the bottom put two picots of four 
ch each under each three ch loops between 
every two groups of long loops. Proceed uP 
the right side front the same as around the 
neck and left side front. Finish sleeves 
same way and insert ribbon through _ 
loops around neck to complete the sack. 
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ae “ a" : 
Current Styles in Ladies’, Misses’ and Children’s Garments. 
PATTERNS ONLY {0 CENTS EACH, Postage Free. 


The patterns here shown are cut by oné of the most reliable pattern houses in the country, and are of the very latest and newest design. These patterns retail at from 
H 35 cents each, but by special arrangement with the manufacturers, we are enabled to supply them to our readers for only ten cents each, postpaid. 
|| 25 to» tions, quantity of material required, and illustration of garment with each pattern. 


‘nll direc " 7 ; , . i 
| Pull patterns by their numbers. Give Bust Measure for ladies’ upper garments. Give Waist Measure for skirts. Give both Age and Breast Measure for misses and 


|| ehildren. Address ali Orders to the Office of This Publication. 
— ¥ oe : Ss ia sail —I 
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7410—Ladies’ Waist. 


7414—Ladies’ Waist. 7430—Ladies’ Dressing Sacque. 34. 33 . 
ide ! , 33, 88 and 40-inch busf& 
82, 84, 26, 88 and 40-inch bust. $2, 34, 36, 38 and 40-inch bust. 





7321—Ladies’ House Gown. 


$2, 34, 36, 88, 40 and 42-inch bust. 





7623—Ladies’ Shirt Waist. 
82, 34, 36, 88, 40 42-inch bust. 





7393—Ladies’ Six Gored Skirt. 
22, 24, 26,.28 and 30-inch waist. 
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6558—Boys’ Knickerbockers and Knee Trouserée 
6, 8, 10 and 12 years, 
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7604—Giris" Guimpe Dress. 6126—Gents’ Outing Shirt. 7440—Boys’ louse. 7605—Boys' Kiit Costume. 
2, 4, 6 and 8 years, $4, 36, 38, 40, 42 and 44-inch breast. 4, 6, 8).10 and:12 years.. 2-and.4-years., 
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“The Success Anti-Clog Weeders all sold, and are giv- 
ing the best of satisfaction. Those who have bought 
them cannot speak too ~~ in their praise.” 

. M. RHODA, Hodgdon, Me. 

“T am happy to say that the Success Anti-Clog Weeder 
is ahead of any other weeder in these towns, and you 
know New England is a great place for weecers.” 

Vv. A. DuNN, Sumner, Me. 

“I have tried the Success Anti-Clog Weeder thoroughly 
and fina it all I expected and all you claim it to be.” . 

W. A. Don, Waits River, Vt. 

“IT used one of your Anti-Clog Weeders all through last 
season and it gave perfect satisfaction. I don’t think a 
farmer can afford to be without one if he has anything 
to cultivate. I would recommend them by all means for 
a@ thorough cultivator, as well as a weeder.” 

W. W. BRYANT, Westfield, Vt. 

“I do not think there is need of my saying anything in 

raise of the Success Anti-Clog Weeder. Enough has 
een said to convince anyone with common sense that 
they are the only weeders that can be used on all kinds 
of crops successfully. I like my weeder first class, and 
have sold fifteen (15), all of which are giving the _ best 
satisfaction.” L. R. J acoBS, Bristol, Vt. 


“T wave used the Success Anti-Clog Weeder on al! kinds 
of soil, and find it works to a charm. Went over two 
acres of potatoes that were planted in old corn ground 
where there were lots of old stubbies, and it scarcely 
clogged once.” G. W. REYNOLDS, Franklin, Vt. 


“Last season I put out more than 25 o: the 75 Success 
Anti-Clog Weeders that I had, on trial to parties who 
had never used the weeder. I did this on my own re- 
sponsibility. Part of the weeders put out in this wa 
were cash orders, and to them I guaranteed to take bac 
the weeder and refund the money if not satisfactory. 
Result—not one weeder returned. In one case, after 
using his weeder one day, my customer ordered six.” . 

G. F. EASTMAN, Granby, Mass. 

“Tam verr much pleased with the Success Anti-Clog 
Weeder. Ilet my brother use mine, and he isso much 
pleased with it that he wants me to order one for him at 
once.” H. P. TREAT, Orange, Conn. 


“I purchased a 12-foot Success Anti-Clog Weeder last 


spring. It has given good satisfaction, and has saved me - p. 
an immense amount of work, and does not hurt the | keep the weeds down entirely.’ P Anti-Clog Weeder surely did. : Imont, Neb 
corn.” C. H. BUNGER, Liberty Falls, N. Y. E. L. Twiss, Blakely, Neb. C. L. PHELPS, Belmont, Ned. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


A perfect cultivator for every crop you grow. 
faster, stand drouth 100 per cent. longer, and increases the yield. 


HALLOCK S 


It Kills the Weeds. 





Makes everything cultivated with it crow 


SUCCESS 


Anti-Clo 


Weeder and Cultivator 


Does the work in one-third the time it would take;to do it with the old cultivator and hoe 













READ WHAT USERS SAY. 





work is simply perfect. 


both ways. 
very hard by a rain that fell just as we finished plantin 
The weeder tore the crust all to 
pulverized the soil.” A. M. BowMaN, Salem, Va. 


_ season and am 


factory. 
and in cultivating his corn. 
cultivating the corn was reduced fully one-half. 
same time the corn was kept in far better condition, 
and made a much better yield than would have been 
the case under the old system.” 


and potatoes. 
good work done before wit 
use it and do good work with it.’ 








“The Success Anti-Clog Weeders are doing well here. 


Everyone using them thinks rm | are the best tool made 
for corn.” A. A.M 


ELLON, Latrobe, Pa. 


“We have tried.the Success Anti-Clog Weeder and the 
{ have already succeeded in 
etting some of our large farmers very much interested 
nit. We used it on an eight acre field of corn, goin 
lt was bottom land that had been bake 


z. 
vieces, and thoroughly 


“We bought 21 Success Anti-Clog Weeders last spring. 


We scattered them all over the country, and are glad to 
report that they are giving perfect satisfaction, and we 
think that the chances are good for us to sell at least one 
hundred (100) next season.” 


LAREW & Son, Greenville, Va. 
“Last year with the Success Anti-Clog Weeder I kept 


70 acres of snap beans pertectly clean, also used it 
with great satisfaction on potatoes and corn. 
menced to use it on beans just as soon as they were out 
of the ground and it worked all around among the ten- 
der shoots without me ury to them.” 


I com- 


. GUILMARTIN, Savannah, Ga. 
“IT used the Success Anti-Clog Weeder all through the 
L verfectly satisfied with the results. 
do not think I could afford to be without one.” 
J. H. BOWMAN, Middlebrook, Va. 
“IT am satisfied that the use of the Success Anti-Clog 


Weeder saved me at least #50 in the cultivation of the 
crop. 
previous years. 
now without a a. 


My expense of hoeing was nothing compared with 
I would not cultivate a crop of cotton 


. W. HENDERSON, Woodfin, Ga. 


“The Success Anti-Clog Weeder proved entirely satis- 
My son used it in sowing oats and grass seed, 
He says that the = 4 

t the 


ALBERT SILER, Nonah, N.C. 
“Tam well pleased with the Success Anti-Clog Weeder. 
Would not be without one. [used it on corn, cotton 
It did splendid work; never had as 
auy, tool. A small boy can 


W. H. WALKER, Holly Springs, Miss. 
“T used the Success Anti-Clog Weeder on corn, Irish 
otatoes and sugar cane, on all of which it did the 
vest of work. I would not try to grow corn or cane 
without one.” Gro. F. MILLS Quintette, Fla. 
“The Success Anti-Clog Weeder does the best work in 
every place that a weeder should be used of any that I 
have ever seen or used.” 
J. E. FARNHAM, Rothbury, Mich. 
“T raised the best crop of corn in my neighborhood 
last year, and would not take three times the price I paid 
for my Success Anti-Clog Weeder. I also had one of 
the best crops of potatoes I ever raised, and that too 
with far less expense than ever before. Our soil is a 


heavy black clay and has to be loosened up a little by 
the cultivator, copecmay when we have a heavy rain 
like we did last ypri 

makes a fine dust mulch that keeps in the moisture. 
certainly is a weed-killer, and 


then start the weeder, — 
t 
f started in time will 








“When the ground is full of moisture in the spring we 
keep it there by forming with the Success Anti-Clog 
Weeder a dust mulch. We used it on straw berries 
when first set, corn, potatoes, raspberries, black. 
berries, wheat, oats. A very marked benefit wil] 
be seen in a wheat field if the crust is broken at the 
beginning of a drouth. During the last six years I have 
used different makes of weeders with more or less of 
success, but the one that comes very close to the ideal 
is your ‘Success Anti-Clog Weeder.’ The great trouble 
with the round tooth weeders is they readily clog by 
bunching the teeth together whenever they strike a hard 
Spot, while the Success flat spring tooth causes them to 

uickly adjust themselves, so as to completely Kil) all 
the little weeds. In a word, the weeder is an imple. 
ment that I could not be induced to get along without,” 

R. M. KELLOGG, Three Rivers, Mich. 


“The Success Anti-Clog Weeder is the best paying tool 
on my farm.” ', ROBINSON, Trent, Mich. 


“The Success Anti-Clog Weeder was tested on corn 
— through the ground. It worked to perfection, not 
njuring the corn in the least.” 
Wma. JACK, Martinsburg, Ind. 


“The Success Anti-Clog Weeder is a dandy. Could 
not afford to do without it under any condition. Tended 
thirty-four (34) acres of corn and potatoes with it, 
Destroyed the weeds entirely, so there was not a weed 
in my field at husking time. We had over 2,000 bushels 
of corn, which is an enormous yield. I used it to put 
in two pieces of timothy in ground that was very hard 
to get a staridin. The resuit, I had a fine stand of tim- 
othy. Also used it on my wheat, and liked it very 
much. Lam convinced that no farmer can afford to be 
without one.” DAVID JACKSON, Laud, Ind. 


“IT found the Success Anti-Clog Weeder to be a splen- 
did implement for various purposes on the farm. I have 
used it for covering alfalfa seed, and for cultivating 
corn before and after planting; and I tind that there is 
no implement used on the farm that will give as good 
satisfaction. One boy and a span of horses can go over 
from 35 to 40 acresa day.” R. POWELL, Emporia, Kan. 


“T used the Success Anti-Clog Weeder on top planted 
corn, and it did fine work. For potatoes there is 
nothing that will equal it. The weeder is ali right, and 
I would not be without it.” d : 

HENRY A. WELP, St. Benedict, Kan. 

“I worked my potatoes twice with the Success Antl- 
Clog Weeder. It leaves the ground in a very nice con- 
dition. On the 2lst of April I had my littie boy, ten years 
old, go over part of the wheat; it was very small and 
dry at that time. In about three weeks I could see the 
difference one-half mile away.” 

L. ZUBROD, Holstein, 


“T kept the Success Anti-Clog Weeder at work every 
day from spring wheat sowing down to laying 
corn by. Lused it in putting in oats; used it on corn 
before it came up; on potatoes likewise. Used it after 
corn and potatoes were two inches high until they were 
two feet high. Used it in the garden; used iton a young 
»ylantation of small fruits, where it specially ex elled. 


Neb. 


Jsed it to fight a drouth that was pinching my thirty 
acre oat patch red hot. Oats were about sixteen inches 
high, and I tell you it did them lots of good. | enol 


this by comparing my field with others about me. } teu 
you if any implement earned its keeping the Success 











Send a postal for sheets of testimonials and full 
$100 will be given for proof of the 
Write to-day and 
take advantage of the Special Price Offer. 

on the first order from 
every district where we 
have no agency. And 
the agency goes with the first order if you 


particulars. 
falsity of a single testimonial. 


Special Price 





want it. 
AUTIO « This Weeder is protected by our 
Cc . tent No. 600,732, dated March 
15, 1898. The public is notified and warned that any 


infringement on our fiat toot 
ufacturing or dealing in the same, w 
prosecu . Agents dling our 

quested to sen 
on our patents. 


h Weeder, whether man- 
ill be promptly 

ers 
usnames of persons thus infringing 


are re- 





D. Y. HALLOCK & SONS, Box 808,-YORK, PA. 


















